











ADVANCED WAYNE SWPERAMIG 


The look of the future in school transportation . . . the new Wayne Superamic School Coach 
. +. engineered and visioneered for passenger protection. Huge Superamic wrap-around 
windshield (53% larger than ordinary) with Low-Dip Corners . . . Visiports for lower angle 
vision at front corners . . . largest driver's window . . . widest front . . . overhead enclosed door 
controls . . . Ram-Jet Air Intakes on front for better ventilation . . . dual defrosting . . . pace- 
setting interior styling . . . strongest, heaviest frame and paneling, etc. Contact your Wayne 
Distributor now or write to WAYNE WORKS, INC., RICHMOND, INDIANA, U. S. A. 





PHONE 6-1507 


TREND-MAKER OF THE SCHOOL COACHES 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO} 


Summit and Norfolk Streets Richmond 11, Virgitt 
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When it comes to permanently 
fixed outdoor seating, Play- 
time’s PERM-A-STAND knows 
no equal in providing the ut- 
most in spectator accommoda- 
tion and comfort. Featuring an 
open bay design, this modern 
stand provides ample _ under- 
stand-space for the erection of 
locker rooms, refreshment 
booths, lavatories, band rooms, 
storage facilities, etc. Because 
PERM-A-STANDS are assem- 
bled from one-piece all-welded 
panel frames, seating extension 
can be conveniently added to 





SS ee - existing stands, whenever 
PERM-A-STANDS for permanent athletic field needed. 
seating on level ground or hillside terrain. 
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¢ PORT-A-BILT BLEACHERS for extra-seating space in- 
doors or outdoors. 


PORT-A-BILT Bleachers utilize certain of the outstanding 
design features available in the DUR-A-BILT line. They 
e afford maximum portability when it is desirable to con- 
vert seating arrangements from one area to another, in- 
side or outside. 


*  PORT-A-BILT Bleachers are manufactured in individual 
sections 15’ long—3 to 15 rows in height. Fcot and seat 
boards are furnished standard 2°’x 10°’ Douglas Fir 
* (2x12 boards available when required). Optional 
® equipment includes 2” x 4’’ sloped and treated oak skids 
bolted to the panel base; also, clamps for foot and seat 
boards so as to provide for quick dismantling when neces- 
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MULTI-PURPOSE RISERS for choral groups, bands and 
orchestras, portable stages, etc. 


PLAYTIME Multi-Purpose Risers are safe, easy to handle 
and adaptable to varied applications, with the ‘‘live load’’ 
distributed evenly over the floor surface. Platforms are 34°’ 
gum plywood, reinforced with steel battens. Units ere 4’ 
wide and individual pieces light in weight (no single piece 
weighs over 45 Ibs.). With its exclusive bracket type brace, 
nuts, bolts, clamps and similar time consuming methods of 
attachment are eliminated. 


Sary. 
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PLAYTIME EQUIPMENT IS DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO... INC. 





VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES: 





ROANOKE NORFOLK RICHMOND CHATHAM CHESTER 
C. E. Crouch, K. C. Hart, W. S. Hart, Ralph A. Helderman H. J. Moody 
2530 Crystal Springs Ave., S.W. 1323 Magnolia Avenue 327 West Main St. 





Manufacturers & Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING EQUIPMENT 


C0 } 327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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New CLassMATE No. 549 unit table with American 
Seating’s Amerex® top, the best of high-pressure- 
type plastic — smooth, hard, non-glare surface; no 
wood parts; protected by aluminum banding. 
Open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. 
Aluminum scuff strips on feet prevent marring of 
enamel finish. Also unit table with famous three- 
position “10-20” top; multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


New CLassMATE No. 540 chair has rubber-cush- 
ioned ball-joint glides, which self-align to floors. 
Deep-curved back tilts to fit each occupant. Roomy 
seat is compound-curved for maximum comfort. 
Tapered, stretcher-free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, for kindergarten 
through college. Also available: tablet-arm chair. 


AMERICAN 
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Exclusive Distributor 
J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia 


NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES” 


styled to keep your school modern 


Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic CLass- 
MATES by American Seating —a functional, new 
line of school furniture, color-styled in Diploma 
Blue and Classday Coral. 


CLASSMATE tables uniquely, automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is adjustable 
in 1” increments. Graceful steel standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE chairs are pos- 
ture-perfect — comfort-contour seats and tilting 
backs adapt form and structure to body shapes. 


Call on us for all your school supplies—prompt 
delivery from warehouse. Send for catalog. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 
CLassMATE furniture is covered by patents and patents pending. 
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Marcu, 1956 
VoLUME XLIX 


NUMBER 7 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 


membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—A glimpse of Radford College campus is viewed through the 
columns of the John Preston McConnell Library, named for the first president 
of this institution of higher learning, the third in our cover series. Established 
in 1910 as a State Normal School by an Act of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
its first session began in September, 1913. In 1924 the name of the institution 
was changed to State Teachers College. Until 1935 the college was a teacher 
training school only; in that year it was authorized to confer the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in addition to the Bachelor of Science degree, and the following year 
changed its name to Radford College. The General Assembly of Virginia in its 
1944 session consolidated Radford College with the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia, designating Radford College as the Woman’s Division of 
VPI. Beginning with an enrollment of 182, Radford College now numbers 
approximately 900 students. Its 70 acre campus includes some 18 buildings 
located in the plateau city of Radford in Southwest Virginia. 
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Greetings from Big Delta, Alaska 
(Ft. Greely)! 

The snow is deep, hard, and crunchy. 
The temperature is below zero most 
of the time. The walk that I tak- 
each evening from my place of work 
(the Windy Corner Service Club) to 
my Quarters (a long low hut) is very 
pleasant—clear and cold. The North- 
ern Lights intrigue me occasionally— 
not as the geography books show them. 
Buffalo roam around us and are very 
bold. 

Right now Operation Mozse Horn 
is in progress. Our small post is burst- 
ing with men from everywhere. It is 
an interesting, rugged maneuver. I’m 
glad I’m not a soldier! 

Alaska is lonely and rugged. The 
scenery is magnificent and plentiful. 
I’m enjoying this two-year assignment. 

Enclosed please find check for two 
dollars for my continued membership 
in the Preventorium as a retired teach- 
er. (Editor’s note—Check returned as 
this fee is not required of retired 
teachers. ) 

Good luck to you in this time of 
crisis and challenge. 

Elizabeth H. Spencer 
Special Services 

Ft. Greely, APO 733, Box 16 
Seattie, Washington 


You sent me a booklet the other day 
showing the cost per pupil, teachers’ 
salary scale, etc. which I have mis- 
placed. I think the booklet is one of 
the best I have had the opportunity to 
study; therefore, I am wondering if 
you would be kind enough to send me 
another copy. I am a School Board 
Member in the City of Roanoke. 

Mrs. G. C. L’gon 


Roanoke 
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May I congratulate you and Miss 
Lewis on the fine presentation you 
made before the joint finance commit- 
tee and express the appreciation of the 
Richmond group for your representing 
us so ably? 

Best wishes for success in your 
work with the VEA legislative pro- 
gram. 

Virginia Lee Watts 
President 
League of Richmond Teachers 


The Prince George County Educa- 
tion Association, at its regular meet- 
ing on December 13, 1955, went on 
record as deploring the irreverent atti- 
tude of many of the Delegates during 
the memorial service for the Virginia 
teachers who had passed away since 
the last State convention. The noise 
and movement in the auditorium 
seemed very disrespectful to the de- 
parted members who were being hon- 
ored. 

We feel that this condition could be 
corrected by a change of position of 
the Necrology Report on the program. 

Jerrell Sober, Secretary 
Prince George Education 
Association 

In behalf of the officers, delegates, 
and alternates of the Arlington Edu- 
cation Association, I wish to thank 
everyone that assisted in the planning 
and arrangements for the 49th annual 
meeting of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. It was a wonderful con- 
vention. 

Congratulations! 

Amelia K. Haile 
Publicity Chairman 
Arlington Education Association 


Congratulations on the Research 
Bulletin which I have just received. It 
is very complete and useful. It shows 
a tremendous amount of hard work 
done by someone and probably by 
several people. 

R. M. Hook, Principal 
Fairfield High School 


I want you to know that I believe 
the cover for your January issue is 
just about the prettiest cover I have 
ever seen. I want to thank you for 
sharing this lovely picture with me and 
with your many other readers. 

W. Amos Abrams 

Editor 

North Carolina Education 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Little things . . . that add up big! 





Dozens of times a day you enjoy better waxes developed from oil by Esso Research. Better lipsticks... 
ind match sticks. Better shoe polish...soda straws... bread wrappers... milk cartons... little 
hings, of course. But nothing is really little if it makes your life better and that’s 


vhat were here to do, with oil. ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Plus a Facsimile of the Declaration of Independence, and 
Text of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Monroe Doctrine, and 
the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom 


NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


36 PAGES °* 


8 PAGES COLOR °* 


150 ILLUSTRATIONS 


A WORD AND PICTURE STORY OF 










SENT POSTPAID 
50¢ COPY 


When ordered by the teachers 
or principals in quantities of 15 











VIRGINIA 


Descriptive Text by Francis B. Simxins, Pu.D. 
Designed for School Children 
Everywhere for History Study 
or for Scrapbook Use 


The revised edition is bigger and better— 
twelve pages have been added—eight pages 
in color—150 illustrations. Beginning at 
Jamestown Island, Virginia, where the first 
permanent English settlers of America landed 
on May 13, 1607, the Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion unfolds to the pupil an 
interesting pictorial account of the stirring 
times of the early colonists. It is a story of 
Washington and Jefferson, of Lee and 
Jackson, and of other great patriots and 
statesmen. It is American history from its 
very beginning. Printed on fine enamel 
paper on one side only, making it ideal for 
the child for cutting out the illustrations 
when making his or her own history scrap 


























or more 40¢ Copy book. Endorsed by leading school authorities 
in Virginia. 

‘ape rod pete * 
| VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS ia ie 
| A DIVISION OF THE ingle Copies . 50¢ ea. 
| Vircinia State CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 15 or More 
111 North 5th Street, Richmond 19, Va. Copies . . . 40¢ ea. 
| GENTLEMEN: : 
You may send me postpaid________ copies of the Study Scrapbook of the 
Old Dominion. Enclosed is $_.. . to cover. (Check or Money Order). | 
Send 50 cents in coin for single copies. | 
| | 
| Name 7 
| 
PIII ‘sictiisdnndeaiininatietrepaenenentenrceaen | 
| 
| City ae Zone a 
| (Please Type or Print 
| 








| 
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International Institute of Edu- 
cation—‘‘Summer Campus in Switzer- 
land”. Fourth annual session conducted 
by the Foreign Study Program of the 
State University of New York College 
for Teachers. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses offered. For descrip- 
tive folder, write Dr. Emerson E. 
Neuthardt, Director, State University 
of New York College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 22, New York. 


Education for the Parents of 
Exceptional Children (65¢) and 
Mental Health and Guidance for 
Exceptional Children ($1.25) are 
two reprints from Special Education 
for the Exceptional available from 
Porter Sargent, Publisher, 11 Beacon 
St., Boston 8, Mass. 

13 Principles of Economy in 
School Plant Planning and Con- 
struction has been prepared by the 
Research and Publication Committee 
of the National Council on School 
Construction, The 13 principles cover 
selection, planning, usefulness, flexi- 
bility, expansibility, exactness, sim- 
plicity, compactness, multiple use, 
modular coordination, repetitive de- 
sign, durability, and prefabrication. 
Copies of the booklet are $1.00 from 
the Council’s Secretary—W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Training Course on Creative 
Recreation. An intensive one-week 
leadership training course designed to 
help play and recreation leaders use 
games as an introduction to creative 
expression, is now being offered to com- 
munities throughout the United States 
by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. To obtain further information, 
write to Charles E. Reed, Manager, 
Field Department, National Recreation 
Association, 8 West Eighth St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Coloramic “Classmate” is a new 
line of chairs, tables and chair-desks 
that supplements the well-known 
“Universal” and “Envoy” lines of the 
American Seating Company. Among 
the exclusive features are: self-leveling, 
silicone-floating glides for the tables, 
which uniquely and automatically ad- 
just the tables to uneven floors. 

The chairs have rubber-cushioned, 
self-adjusting, ball-joint glides which 
automatically align themselves with the 
floor surface. 
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Tomorrow’s Scientists and En- 
gineers is a survey of industry’s sup- 
port of high school science. The NAM 
Research Committee set out to find 
why there is such a present shortage of 
scientists and engineers, and as a result 
this booklet gives facts and suggestions 
to aid the teacher, the student, the 
schools, and education in general. 
Copies are available from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Visual Charts (91x12) on the 
Brain, Eye and Vision, Ear and Hear- 
ing, Joint Action, Urinary System, 
Elimination, Digestion, Circulation 
and Heart, Respiration, X-Ray, Optics, 
Cortisone, Atomic Medicine, Insulin, 
Physiotherpy, Anaesthesia, Digitalis, 
and Penicillin effectively tell the story 
for classroom use as prepared by the 
Educators Mutual Insurance Company. 
They have also prepared a series of 
pamphlets on facts about fears from 
a school psychologist’s notebook cover- 
ing “the shy ones”, “bullies!”, and 
“nervous habits.” These aids are avail- 
able from the Educational Service De- 
partment, Educators Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Helping Children Get Along in 
School, by Bess Goodykoontz, covers 
the first days, understanding the 
school’s goals, study habits, helping 
children get along with others, and 
making the school good for children. 
Available from Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Earmarked State Taxes. This 
study traces the growth of tax revenue 
dedication, outlines its extent today in 
the states, and comments on its impli- 
cations insofar as State fiscal control 
is concerned. Copies are available from 
The Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Children’s Body Measurements 
for Planning and Equipping Schools is 
a handbook for school officials and 
architects prepared by the Office of 
Education, U. §. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Copies 
ivailable for 50 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
LD. fe 

How Can We Conduct a Win- 
ning Campaign? tells how laymen 
have put across school proposals. For 
tree copies of this booklet, write the 
National Citizens Commission for the 

iblic Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal . . . “buried sunlight”. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fue! and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries ...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 








Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 








Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 





Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes. 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 
you at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 








PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


“4 TEACHER 


-Just Mail This Coupon to 


¥ BORROW ‘100,.5600% 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





= PAY OLD DEBTS 


a 


no longer! 





for the time you use the money 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








=**°*= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *~-----"""~ 


To State Finance Company, Dept. S-1360 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan Is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $.— 
Amount earned 

per month......____ 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ 

Number of months 
you receive salary... 





Name and address 
of school you teach 


How long with 
present employer. 





Previous 
employment 











Husband or wife’s Salary 
employment.... —_ per month $ SOS 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)............__ any OOM a 
Town... — 


Bank you deal with (Name).........__/__ 
Monthly payments? $ le 


Amount you owe bank? $....... 


What security on bank loan?__._...._/»_»_»___ “ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe onaloan: | 


Se, ee SN . — 





Pay rent or real estate 


payment to? (Name)............_._____ Town 


Hemeeee OF WN icccc cesses 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








Monthly payments include both 
rc interest and principal: 





20 
MONTHS 





s 675 


$ 10900 


CONFIDENTIAL 








School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 








300° 1995 
transaction is completely 





600° 37% 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. S-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. 


Dindeneisinntiniinan 
a Se . ee eee 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 

for our confidential files 


To Whom Owing 


I cqiniadnennienpueitahatitiginlanncimniiin 


Name of Rdative.........._..___.__...__. entiesidsmataaatieni ARIE vicininsicetainisibibadinnnin 


Street...... EE ee 


Name of Relative (Relationship) .........._...... 


Street... Town State Occup 
Name of Relative . (Relationship) ..........______ 
Street . Town State RD iicerctictinaiitiaiaiabcteins 
Name of Relative a ee | I See eS 
Street___. ._.. Town State . Occup. 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Sign Full Street 
Name Here._.....__.__ Co ee 
SS 


Town___ — County..... 





Amt. lst pmt. due date| Final pmt. due date 


en 





iNOTE 
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3 
Agreed rate \ceed ng $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 and \% of 1% per month on any remainder of such 


of interest. unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of pu and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


% nod month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 


Prin. and Int. pmt. 
( Mo. pms. 


Mo. pmt. (except final) | Fis) pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | 


i, covstvpidetiseampecdintess | the unpaid principal and int. | Date nammpebaienatasiened 














date for the final payment. 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED greats 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED 





= 








ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 











~~ (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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Cross pressures resulting from at- 
tempts to use the schools to promote 
almost everything on the face of the 
earth ae described in “School Board- 
Superintendent Relationships, a 250- 
page report published by the American 
Association of School Administrators. 


Prepared by a commission of 10 
members following a 15-month study, 
the report is the most inclusive state- 
ment now in existence on the duties of 
the superintendent of schools and of 
members of the board of education 
and on their relationships with one 
another. The strains that continuously 
test these relationships are illustrated 
in every chapter of the report with 
examples of actual cases and incidents 
reported to commission members dur- 
ing their study, including the request 
one superintendent received for the 
formation of a committee of school 
children to collect dead cats and dogs 
for identification. 








“With every extension of public 
interest and pressures in the schools,” 
says the report, “the role of the board 
and administration as directors—and 
sifters—of these pressures is more vital 
; and more difficult.” 


“e 


ee 


The report points out that “the 
future of America’s children does not 
lie in turning off the pressures . . . the 
future, for better or worse, depends 
on what the school boards and the 
superintendents do with those pres- 


mo a 


sures.” 

Turning to the responsibility of the 
superintendent or the board in meet- 
ing these pressures and solving prob- 
lems, the report states, “That a board 
q should stick to policy matters and 
leave administration to the superin- 
tendent it has hired for that job is as 
obvious It calls for a 
definite statement in writing if each 
board member and each superintend- 
ent is to understand the proper func- 
tions of his office. 

School Board-Superintendent Rela- 
tionships is published as the 34th year- 
of AASA. It is dedicated to 
Worth McClure, who has announced 
that he will retire this summer after 
erving ten years as executive secre- 
tary of AASA. 

‘ Copies of the book are available 
[) trom the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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School Board-Superintendent Relationships 


Summer Institute for 
Science Teachers 

Marshall College, under the sponsor- 
ship of the National Science Founda- 
tion, will offer an Institute for junior 
and senior high school physical and 
general science teachers from June 4 
through July 13, 1956. The Institute, 
open especially to teachers from West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, is designed to help the high 
school teacher gain a better insight into 
the basic concepts of the different phy- 
sical sciences so that they may better | 
present them in their classrooms. The | 
Institute offers six semester hours of | 
graduate credit in the fields of astrono- | 
my, chemistry, geology, and physics 
to participants who have a Bachelor’s | 
degree. Regular summer term regis- | 
tration fees of seventeen dollars and | 
fifty cents ($17.50) will be in effect. | 

Stipends of $300-$450 are available | 
to applicants now teaching the phys- 
ical sciences in junior or senior high 








school. 

Housing is available for participants | 
and their families on the Marshall Col- 
lege campus. 

For further information concerning 
the Institute and the awarding of sti- | 
pends, write to Dr. Donald C. Martin, | 
Director of Summer Institute for | 
Science Teachers, Marshall College, | 
Huntington 1, West Virginia. 





| 
| 





High School Poetry Antholo- 
gies. Teachers of high school students | 
in public, private and parochial high| 
schools, grades 7 through 12, are in- 
vited to submit verse written by their 
students for possible publication in one 
of the twenty-eight regional Annual 
Anthologies of High School Poetry, to 
be published in May. Closing date for | 
submission of manuscripts is March | 
25. Entries should be sent to: Nation- | 
al High School Poetry Association, | 
3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, | 
California. 
| 

Audio-Visual Aids 1955-1956 is, 
a 24-page catalog listing filmstrips and | 
records for elementary and high | 
schools. Free copies giving detailed | 
descriptions and prices of all material 
may be obtained on request from The | 
Filmstrip House, 15 West 46th Street, | 
New York 36, N. Y. 





















FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE — VISIT 


New Mexico 
The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
ground. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
historic significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cocl, 
restful nights... in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 


The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 





ROOM 5680, STATE CAPITOL « SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 


PA Wa aber essen 001658 eeseughesssseedene 


PET Se 050000 65004050009056 60000 06000ess000 


PLEASE PRINT 




















TEACHERS = re You Saving 


On Your Automobile Insurance ? 


SEND IN THIS FORM For quotations on your car. No obligation, of course. 


























1. Trade name of Car (Ford, Chevrolet, etc.) Cylinders 

2. Year Model (1953, 1950, etc.)____ Body Type (Coupe, 2 Dr)______ 
3. Model (Bel Air, Windsor Deluxe, or Meadowbrook, and etc. Cost 

4. Month and year of purchase New__ = Used milan 
5. Any drivers 65 or over?__. Any male drivers under 25?___ Terms_6 Mo.__ 1 Yr._— 





6. When does your present insurance expire? — 


Check type of insurance you want: 


Automobile Liability (Property Damage and Personal Liability) 


5/10/20 5/20/40 5/30/100 
$5,000 P.D. and $10,000/ $5,000 P.D. and $20,000/ $5,000 P.D. and $30,000/ 
$20,000 Bodily Injury $40,000 Bodily Injury $100,000 Bodily Injury 


Extended Medical Payments 
[] $500 per person ™] $1000 per person [] $2,000 per person 


(1 Comprehensive (includes fire and theft, glass breakage, etc.) 


[}] Collision (covers damage to your own car) 
[} $50 Deductible [-] $100 Deductible 


[] Towing—$10 maximum benefit for any one service. 


Our quotation will be sent approximately 45 to 60 days prior to expiration date of your 
present policy. 


NAME eee _ pani 








Date as 2 ° & —_ 


Horace 
Manin 


116 South Third Street RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Editorials 


Extremely Important 


HE Legislature is winding up as we go to press. 

However, final figures on appropriations will not 

be available in time to be included in this issue of the 
Journal. 

As the session adjourns, two study committees, 
extremely important for public education, have been 
set up—one to study sick leave and retirement, the 
other to study the sales tax. The former will be a 
regular Virginia Advisory Legislative Council Com- 
mittee. We believe that when this committee finds 
out how relatively little it will cost in addition to 
State funds already provided to permit accumulated 
sick leave up to 90 days, that it will recommend 
90 days which is the VEA objective. Very few 
people are ill in excess of the 30 days the present 
statewide sick leave plan now provides. 

We are also hopeful that one of the retirement rec- 
ommendations which will emerge from this study 
will be that the normal retirement age be lowered 
from 65 to 60 with full benefits. A considerable 
amount of sentiment has been built up in the Legis- 
lature this session in favor of this proposal. 

The sales tax study will be made by a commission 
composed of two members of the Senate appointed by 
the President of the Senate, three members of the 
House appointed by the Speaker of the House, and 
six members appointed by the Governor. The House 
has amended the Senate resolution providing that the 
study must be made by September 1, 1956. This 
amendment has the Governor’s approval and would 
tend to bear out the rumor that there is a strong move 
in the direction of having the sales tax acted upon 
when a special session is called to institute the Gray 
Plan. 

One of the reasons for early action on the sales 
tax, in addition to the urgent need for the money, 
is the desire on the part of many leaders in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to keep the sales tax out of the guber- 
natorial campaign. In this session of the Legisla- 
ture, we will remember, the sales tax bill was killed 
in the House Finance Committee by the margin of 
one vote. Had this bill been reported out, it un- 
doubtedly would have passed the House. However, 
in all likelihood, it would have died in the Senate 
Finance Committee. The bill known as House Bill 
609 provided for a 2% tax on retail sales and for 
the elimination of the 2% State income tax on tax- 
able income up to $3000. It also provided for the 


elimination of the merchants’ retail license tax and 
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for a certain amount of reimbursement to the retailer 
for collection expense. 

After the offsetting effects of the above, the net 
annual yield from the sales tax was calculated to be 
$40,000,000 per year. It was proposed that $27,- 
000,000 of this amount be appropriated to the locali- 
ties which, together with State funds already appro- 
priated for teacher salaries, would entirely finance the 
$2400-$3600 Stanley Salary Schedule out of State 
funds. This large appropriation for teachers’ salaries 
would release local funds for school construction and 
other school costs or in some instances might permit 
a decrease in the local tax rate. The proposed sales 
tax bill has the extremely meritorious feature of 
completely relieving 79% of all those who are now 
paying State income taxes from having to pay these 
taxes at all. Also those whose taxable income is 
$3000 or more would save $60 a year on State income 
taxes. Thus the so-called regressive feature of the 
sales tax is practically eliminated. Much of the sting 
is taken out of the tax. 

The sales tax yield of $40,000,000 a year would 
not only provide $27,000,000 more State aid for 
teachers’ salaries but also would give the State $13,- 
000,000 additionally for school bus transportation 
and other State government expense. If the special 
session of the Legislature were to be held this fall and 
if a sales tax were enacted, additional funds could be 
made available for the 1957-58 school session. 

We believe that any sales tax proposal, in order 
to find public acceptance in Virginia, must provide 
that most, if not all, of the revenue derived go for the 
support of the public schools. 


Income, Education, and Teachers’ 


Salaries 


excellent study appearing on page 22 of the 
Journal by Alfred L. Wingo, Supervisor of Re- 
search, State Department of Education, points up the 
positive correlation between family income and years 
of school completed. 

The following table shows that there is also a 
positive relationship between the years of school com- 
pleted, income, and teachers’ salaries: 
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Rank Median Average 
Rank Median School Years Teachers’ 
Counties Family Income Completed Salaries 1954-55 Rank 
Arlington 1 l $4014 l 
Fairfax 2 2 3732 2 
Henrico 3 3 3957 8 
Chesterfield 4 8 3032 5 
Prince George 5 7 2899 13 
Rank Median Average 
Rank Median School Years Teachers’ 
Cities Family Income Completed Salaries 1954-55 Rank 
Falls Church 1 ] $4229 2 
Alexandria 2 2 4483 l 
Williamsburg 3 3 3556 6 
Colonial 
Heights 4 8 3050 21 
Roanoke 5 10 3355 9 


A study of the above raises interesting questions. 


1. Does high family income result in a high num- 
ber of school years completed or does a high number 
of school years completed result in high family 
income? 


2. Do the high family income areas more gen- 
erously support public education than the low income 
areas because they are better able to do so? 


3. Do the higher income areas better support pub- 
lic education because in the main their inhabitants are 
better educated and therefore place a higher value on 
education than the people in the areas where the 
educational level is low? 


Ringing Words 


ike ringing speeches stressing the importance of 
public education and the need for the best teach- 
ing talent obtainable have been delivered in Virginia 
during the past month. 


In addressing the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Virginia Colleges held in Richmond, Dr. 
Edward K. Graham, Chancellor of the Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina, said, 
“If our public schools close, it has been suggested, we 
shall all be integrated in ignorance. Nothing is more 
important to the future of the colleges and universi- 
ties than the public schools on which they depend. 


“Support for the public schools, articulate and 
unequivocal, should come from every college and 
university, from every organization of parents and 
teachers. 


‘“... What we need more than anything else in 
education at this particular moment in our history 
is to close ranks and to present a united front on the 
preservation of public education.” 


He said that colleges should cease blaming their 
academic problems on ‘‘what we imagine to be the 
deficiency of the public schools in preparing students 
for college.... Preparation for college is only one 
of the functions of the public schools, and as has been 
noted on more than one occasion, it is not even the 
most important.” 
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Last week Dr. John R. Everett, President of Hol- 
lins College, told a meeting of the Richmond Junior 
Chamber of Commerce that a large portion of the 
public holds the attitude that ‘‘teachers are merely 
baby sitters and schools are places for parents to get 
rid of their children for a while.”’ 


Dr. Everett said that the basic struggle in the world 
today is to ‘develop supremacy in brains,’ and that 
teachers are our main weapon in this battle. He 
added that all new school buildings, blackboards and 
books would be useless without qualified teachers, and 
that our present high standard of living in the United 
States came through exploitation of our knowledge. 


Moods and Moments 


6 ter versatility of Lin Stiles, our beloved former 
Dean at the University of Virginia, has broken 
out again! He is the co-author of a book of poems. 
His daughters, Judith and Patricia, and his wife, 
Marguerite, are collaborators in what he calls a family 
project of recording significant Moods and Moments, 
which, by the way, is the name of the book. 


In the book the family takes itself through three 
stages of child growth and development—Early 
Years, quickly passed, long remembered; A Little 
Later—a spirited race with the children often in 
front; and Almost Fullgrown—so eager to part the 
curtain of adult life, yet reluctant to walk on the 
stage of responsibility. 


The book is delightfully refreshing—full of the 
wonder, naiveté the frustrations and fulfillments of 
childhood. It is attractively illustrated by Mrs. 
Theodore Turner, whose husband is a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Art at the University of 
Virginia. 

Funds from the sale of Moods and Moments will 
aid in the establishment of a scholarship fund for 
students at the University of Virginia working in the 
phases of the field of Special Education. 





This volume of verse can be enjoyed by the entire 
family. It is a book to be read and to be listened to. 
It will be enjoyed as well by adults as by children, 
five and six years old. For example: “I am tall 
enough to reach across the bed; I put my toes on one 
side, on the other is my head”’. 

Shrewd comment on democratic policy making 
within the family group: 


‘‘When together we make plans for a trip, 
Some of the places we decide to skip 
Hold interest for Mother, Sister, and me— 
But Daddy’s one vote counts more than our 
three.”’ 


We would suggest that all of you rush out and 
buy a copy immediately, both for its enjoyment and 
the good your money will do. Copies can be ordered 
through Dr. Alex Rorer, Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. Price $3.00 


per copy. 
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The Three N’s 


Service 


UR schools have been under 
fire for the past several years, 
with many critics attempting to 
prove that the Three R’s are being 
neglected and advocating a return 
to the fundamentals and the gcod 
old days. 

We know and have proof that 
there is a developing science of ed- 
ucation. Research studies, since the 
turn of the century, are many in 
the fields of best methods of learn- 
ing and curriculum problems. 

American teachers have sought 
to discover what science holds for 
teaching and have tried in a million 
classrooms to keep the schools 
abreast with industry, the profes- 
sions, and the military in utilizing 
the new discoveries of science. In 
spite of the criticism of the tradi- 
tionalists, there is slowly emerging 
a body of evidence that is irrefuta- 
ble with reference to the success of 
the public schools in teaching both 
the fundamentals and the critically 


important aspects of modern 
health, safety, citizenship, and 
character. 


The Three R’s are being taught 
more effectively than ever before to 
many times the number and per- 
centage of American youth than 
were in our schools a half century 
ago. 

Now the title of my remarks is 
on the Three S’s, not the Three 
R’s. Naturally S follows R, but 
that isn’t the reason for that defen- 
sive introduction—I only attempt- 
ed to establish the fact that much 
discussion, both pro and con, has 
been taking place on the success or 
failure of our present-day methods 
in teaching the Three R’s. I only 
wish there were as much concern in 
our own ranks among classroom 
teachers regarding our duties and 
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Standards 


S ecurity 


obligations in developing the Three 
S’s in our professional associations. 

Every organization should take 
an inventory of its achievements 
and balance these against its aims 
and objectives to ascertain if it is 
moving forward in the right direc- 
tion. 

As Oliver Wendall Holmes ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘I find the great thing in 
this world is not so much where we 
stand, as in what direction we are 
moving.’ Are we concerned that 
all teachers know the story of the 
growth and development of our 
professional associations, that all 
teachers have a share in participat- 
ing in its program. An eminent 
writer has said that social progress 
makes the well-being of all, more 
and more the business of each; it 
binds all closer and closer together 
in bonds from which none can 
escape. It is the recognition of this 
working-together relationship that 
is responsible for much of our 
growth and it is for this reason that 
I should like to stress the need to 
discuss over and over again the 
Three S’s. They symbolize the 
heart and soul of our professional 
organizations; they are aboslutely 
inter-dependent; one cannot be 
achieved without the others; and 
we must never neglect any one of 
the three. The Three S’s, to me, 
are the cornerstone of our profes- 
sion, its foundation, its reasons for 
existence. I have called them: 

Service 
Standards 
Security 


Service 


First, does teaching offer a service 
designed to promote the general 
welfare? Of that there can be little 
doubt. Education is, or should be, 


by HILDA MAEHLING 


the most vital factor of our civili- 
zation. It has been said, and right- 
ly so, that if the schools, and al! 
that they imply, could be sup- 
pressed for one generation, man 
would return to barbarism. 


Certainly education gives direct 
benefit to the individual and this 
ultimately helps society in general. 
Teaching may be said to be the 
Mother Profession because appli- 
cants for all other professions must 
climb by way of the schools. 
What, better than teaching, ful- 
fills the dictionary definition of a 
profession as “‘a calling in which 
one professes to have acquired some 
special knowledge used by way 
either of instructing, guiding, or 
advising others, or of serving them 
in some art?” 

How can this service be measur- 
ed? To me it is extremely simple. 

All over this broad land of ours 
in every hamlet, in every teeming, 
noisy, bustling city, in the quiet of 
the desert, on the lonely prairies, 
high up in the mountains, we find 
school houses. These school houses 
are one of the greatest unifying 
forces of our land and because of 
them we have been able to build a 
country founded on the importance 
and dignity of every individual. 
We realize that only as we develop 
our people do we build a greater 
America. Much of this responsibil- 
ity is on the shoulders of the class- 
room teacher. Horace Mann, in his 
great address on ‘Ihe Teacher's 
Motives”’ at the first annual meet 





Miss Maehling, who delivered 
this address at the 1955 summer 
conference of the VEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at 
the University of Virginia, was 
recently advanced to the new po- 
sition of Assistant Executive for 
Professional Development and 
Welfare, NEA, and continues to 
serve as Acting Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the National 
Education Association. 
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ing of our organization in Cincin- 
nati in 1858 said: 

“‘All the high hopes which I entertain 
of a more glorious future for the human 
race are bulit upon the elevation of the 
teacher's profcssion and the enlargement 
of the teacher's usefulness. Whatever 
ground of confidence there may be for the 
perpetuation of our civil and religious 
liberties; whatever prospect of the eleva- 
tion of our posterity; whatever faith in 
the general Christianization of the world 
—these aspirations and this faith depend 
upon teachers, more than upon any, more 
than upon all other human instrumentali- 
ties united.”’ 

I believe that we are answering 
that challenge of Horace Mann's 
because classroom teachers all over 
America every day are rendering 
yeoman service, my first S, in 
building the foundations of good 
character. How? Someone might 
ask. This takes place when five- 
year-olds learn to take turns with 
the new toy rather than to fight 
for it; in the opening exercises of 
the country school as the children 
are asked by their teacher to explain 
the meaning of “*. . . with liberty 
and justice for ’’; on the plaground 
of any school when the “gang” 
tells the trouble-maker to play by 
the rules or get out; 

. . in the eighth-grade history 
class which makes posters to il- 
lustrate the immortal ideals of the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence—‘‘all men are created equal 

. . endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights . . . life. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness’’; 

in the high school home- 
room as the students decide what 
message to send to the girl who has 
been stricken with polio; 

in the English class that 
studies Macbeth or the Viston of 
Sir Launfal; 

. . . on the class picnic, on the 
football field, in the rehearsal for 
the senior play, in the social-service 
project of the sociology class, in 
the community beautification pro- 
ject of the civics class; 

. in the developing insights 
into the nature of truth in the 
geometry class and the physics lab- 
oratory; 

. .. when a disturbed adolescent 
shares his troubles with a trusted 
counselor . . . when youth observe 
exemplary character in their teach- 
ers. 

Stressed in modern school pro- 
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grams is the concept that the en- 
during essence of character is per- 
sonal acceptance of moral respon- 
sibility. Ihe student learns to make 
his own decisions and to accept 
responsibility for the consequences 
of them. This is the road toward 
self-discipline, which is for an in- 
dividual what self-government is 
for a society. 


Standards 

My second § is for Standard. 
This can be approached from sev- 
eral anglés, but time will only per- 
mit a consideration of one area of 
the problem. 

Law, medicine, engineering, 
dentistry, nursing, and forestry 
have established strict standards for 
entering those professions. ‘They 
have gained considerably in pres- 
tige and social recognition since 
they instituted strict requirements 
for entering their fields. Teaching 
is emerging in this respect. 

Our Department of Classroom 
Teachers exhibited much interest 
in this area several years ago and 
took the initiative in creating 
within the framework of the NEA 
the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 
We are proud of our “‘brainchild”’ 
and can review with pride the evi- 
dence of progress which has been 
made in these last few years in up- 
grading our standards. This Com- 
mission has played a substantial 
role in stimulating 15 states to 
raise their certification standards. 
At least six states have set time 
limits for four years of college as 
the minimum for certification; and 
the New England states, New 
York, and New Jersey adopted a 
reciprocity agreement in_ teacher 
certification. 

In 1952 the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation in which the NEA would 
have six members. The Council, in 
consultation with the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, at the pres- 
ent time is: (1) formulating 
standards for teacher preparation, 
(2) devising ways of evaluating 
institutional programs of teacher 
education, and (3) in the near fu- 
ture will publish lists of institu- 
tions accredited by it. 


We believe that the work of this 
Commission alone within the next 
few years will be one of the most 
dynamic forces in making it pos- 
sible for us to achieve our second S 
and to develop into a profession in 
the true sense. 

Now we come to our third S in 
my title: Security. 


Security 

Security and strength are the 
prime benefits any individual can 
receive from combining himself 
with a professionally-minded 
group one-half million strong. The 
accomplishments of our associa- 
tions for the welfare of all children 
and teachers have been tremendous 
in the last few years. The rise in 
public esteem that teachers are be- 
ginning to enjoy is due to the ef- 
forts of our groups on a local, State, 
and national scale. 

In the field of teacher security 
we realize that classroom teacher 
influence has helped to shape the 
policy and program of the NEA. 
Just a few specific examples: 


1. Sick Leave 
a. In 1928—only 58% of the cities 
provided any sick leave with full pay 
b. In 1941—78% 
c. In 1951—95% 


2. Tenure 

It has taken many years of hard work 
to build up a favorable concept toward 
tenure for teachers and today about 80% 
of the teachers in America enjoy security 
of position guaranteed by statewide tenure 
laws. 


3. Retirement 


In 1887 the NEA approved a resolu- 
tion recommending the adoption of retire- 
ment plans for teachers. This program 
involved years of research and carefully 
planned legislative programs. The ob- 
jective has only recently been realized. The 
work in this field has not been completed 
and we must now turn our attention to 
the present serious problem of federal 
social security. For teachers to replace 
their retirement systems with social se- 
curity would mean a distinct loss to them 
in nearly every instant, and to integrate 
retirement systems with social security 
presents serious obstacles. (So far only 
one state, South Dakota, has abandoned 
the retirement system for teachers and re- 
placed it with social security, and seven 
other states—Arizona, Delaware, Iowa, 
Oregon, Mississippi, Virginia, and Wyom- 
ing—have adopted legislation for social 
security plus a supplemental retirement 
system. 





4. Merit Rating 

The NEA recognizes the justice of pay- 
ing the highest salaries to the best teach- 
ers, but it opposes merit rating as a basis 
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for salary increments because all known 
methods of rating are unsatisfactory and 
productive only of lowered morale. For 
that reason our Department and the NEA 
advocate that only objective evidence of 
preparation and successful experience be 
used to determine salaries. 

5. Salaries 

In spite of the years of work devoted 
to improving the salaries of teachers, many 
are far from receiving an income that is 
comparable to the incomes of other pro- 
fessional workers, even when they have 
equivalent preparation. At our recent con- 
vention in New York, we adopted a reso- 
lution recommending a minimum salary 
of $4000 for a teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree including specific preparation for 
teaching and a salary of at least $9000 
for a teacher with a master’s degree and 
15 years of teaching experience. 

These are just a few of the evi- 
dences of a program of action on 
the part of our Department and the 
parent organization. 

Much more must be accomp- 
lished to make our third S provide 
the kind of security which will at- 
tract and hold the finest and best 
of our young people in the teaching 
profession. 

Now that we have discussed my 
Three S’s, I should like to combine 
them, put them altogether, try to 
summarize what I have attempted 
to outline and conclude that in- 
stead of Three S’s we should have 
only one. I could put it another 
way except I’m afraid my mathe- 
matics would be questioned. I 
should like to suggest this equa- 
tion: I1S+ 18+ 1S=1S and 
that this time we call our S Satis- 
faction. 

The greatest reward of any class- 
room teacher is the inner satisfac- 
tion of realizing that her work is 
making a difference in the lives of 
boys and girls. 

I recall the story that our be- 
loved Willis A. Sutton, a former 
NEA president, from Atlanta, 
Georgia, tells about himself. 

He had a difficult time in decid- 
ing what he was going to do in 
life. His father felt that everybody 
ought to know when they were 
fifteen years old. When he saw his 
father picking the lovely blades of 
corn, he would say, “I must be a 
farmer.’’ When he rode to town 
and saw the bridges, he would say, 
‘T have to be an architect or build- 
er.’ His uncle was a Baptist 
preacher, and when he saw how 
much his congregation liked his 
uncle, he said, ‘I just have to be a 
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Satisfaction for Teacher and Pupil 


preacher."’ He had another uncle 
who was a country doctor. When 
he rode around with his uncle and 
saw how he was adored, he would 
say, “I just must be a doctor.” 
Then he wanted above everything 
else to write a book. Oh, he had a 
thousand things he wanted to do; 
he could not decide. Graduating 
in June, his father wrote him in 
April saying, ““You must decide 
before June.”’ His father wrote 
him a letter 103 pages long. Then 
he took all the arguments for the 
seven things his father thought he 
might be and wrote them down on 
a piece of cardboard, and he tried 
to put them in parallel columns. 
Then, being religious, he knelt 
down, with drawn shades and 
tried to decide what he was going 
to be. He wanted to be a lawyer: 
he wanted to be a doctor; he 
wanted to be a preacher; he wanted 
to be a farmer; he wanted to be an 
architect; and he wanted to write 
a book, 

About that time the shade flut- 
tered and the light came in and 
there seerned to be a voice that said, 
“Would you like to do them all’’? 

He said, “I would.” 

“T can tell you how to do every 
one of them.” 

He said, “‘How’’? 

“Just be a teacher. Some boy 


will write your book. It will be 
better than any book you ever 
thought of. Some girl will paint 
your picture, and another one will 
give it veracity. Somebody else 
will be the doctor, and somebody 
else will be the lawyer. Just be a 
teacher.”’ 

We all know what a great teach- 
er and leader he became and of Dr. 
Sutton’s contribution to the teach- 
ing profession. 

Does that 
Satisfaction? 

I have another short story which 
I want to relate briefly to you. 

Forty years ago a Johns Hop- 
kins professor assigned his graduate 
students this job: He asked them 
to go to the slums of Baltimore, 
find two hundred boys between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen, study 
those boys and their environment 
and background—and predict their 
future. 

The students carried out the as- 
signment. They were unanimous 
in one conclusion: That at least 
ninety per cent of those boys would 
wind up in the penitentiary. 

The report was made; the credit 
was given; the findings went into 
the repository of useless studies. 
But twenty-five years later another 
professor gave another group of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Program of Action for the Recruitment of Teachers 


Treasure Hunt Is On! 


be UH all know we're out fer 

treasure. Yessir, but we 
ain’t out for no ordinary treasure. 
No siree!! We're out fer treasure as 
valuable to our cities’ schools as 
gold is to the U. S. Mint. Yuh 
know what we want. We want 
teachers! Not jest any old kind o 
teachers, but good teachers. And we 
aims to prospect the hull country 
tuh find ’em.”’ 

These words spoken at our 
“Around the Campfire’ program 
earlier in the year picturesquely 
state the two-year objective of Al- 
pha Chapter of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society, Women in Education 
-—the Selective Recruitment of 
Teachers for Our Schools, A Trea- 
sure Hunt. 

Eight chapter meetings were 
planned, each one designed to ad- 
vance the “Treasure Hunt’’ and 
stimulate the members’ interest. We 
started by drawing The Map. We 
then went Prospecting; paused for 
important Trek Talk; relaxed 
Around the Campfire; discovered 
Gold! Gold! in recruitment 


through fellowship with young 
teachers and the high school’s fu- 
ture teachers; made sure we had our 





by MRS. MARION S. GIEDEMANN 


Director of Audio-Visual Education, Newport News 


Claims Filed and finished Back 
Home on the Range with an eval- 
uation of the recruitment program 
at the halfway mark. 


The first major step in the fall 
was our Trek Talk. Alpha and 
Omicron (Warwick City) Chap- 
ters met together in November to 
hear Dr. Earl R. Boggs, Associate 
Professor of Education and Direc- 
tor of Teacher Replacement Service 
at the University of Virginia. 
From his talk, ‘“Recruitment: How 
We Can Help Solve This Major 
Problem in our Schools” our pro- 
gram of action took shape. Dr. 
Boggs suggested that a concrete 
step toward doing something about 
the present crisis would be to make 
all the people of Virginia feel that 
recruitment is a number one prob- 
lem. He recommended that any in- 
terested civic or professional group 
organize its membership into five 
committees: newspaper publicity, 
preparation and distribution of ma- 
terials, panel discussion leadership, 


Mrs. Anne Amott 
(right), home- 
making teacher at 
' Newport News 
High School, is 
~*~ shown working 
| with one of the 
» students she “in- 
spired” to want 
to become a 
teacher, Peggy 
Lovic. As student 
assistant, Peggy 
helps two hours 
each day, serving 
as the legs and 
feet of Mrs. 
. Amott who con- 
— ducts her classes 
from a wheel- 
chair. 


survey, and coordination. He cau- 
tioned that the selection of mem- 
bers for each committee should be 
made carefully as to personal quali- 
fications, special interest and avail- 
ability of time; and that any action 
program planned should have the 
advice and assistance of the super- 
intendent and staff of the local 
school system. 

We liked what we heard! And 
upon examination found that 
many of our existing committees 
were tailor-made for Dr. Boggs’ 
committee suggestions. Our pub- 
licity committee served as_ the 
recommended newspaper publicity 
committee and redoubled its efforts 
to see that not only stories but also 
pictures of teachers and pupils were 
printed in our two local papers. 
They worked on getting material 
showing good school situations and 
activities. Patrons were contacted 
and several wrote open letters to 
the newspaper which were compli- 
mentary to the school program. 
We received fine picture and story 
coverage on our two main speakers, 
both of whom spoke on recruit- 
ment and presented information of 
community interest. 

We have had an active recruit- 
ment committee for over four years 
and its chairman is also sponsor of 
the Newport News High School 
Future Teachers of America Club, 
one of Virginia’s 46 affiliated clubs. 
Alpha Chapter provides for the 
modest financial needs of the club 
and each year entertains them at a 
special meeting held in their honor. 
This year, under the program title 
“Gold! Gold!’’, both the future 
teachers and the young teachers in 
the schools were our guests at an in- 
formal fellowship get-together. 
Over cokes and potato chips we met 
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these future teachers and learned 
what they had been doing. They 
had met twice each month, ob- 
served in the elementary schools, 
taught in the high school, and re- 
ceived printed material from the 
NEA. The young teachers ex- 
pressed themselves also at this 
meeting concerning new teaching 
experiences and their enthusiastic 
reaction served as a stimulus to the 
potential teacher. 

Besides the work of the commit- 
tee, we each pledged ourselves to 
an individual and personal recruit- 
ment program, and received 
monthly reminders in the form of 
a check list. We indicated simply 
by means of a check if we had done 
any of nine things covering the fol- 
lowing three phases: work with 
new teachers to keep them inter- 
ested in remaining in the teaching 
profession; work with likely can- 
didates among our students, en- 
couraging them to become teachers; 
and contact with the community 
demonstrating a love for teaching 
and presenting teaching in favor- 
able aspects. A summary in June 
showed that nearly all members 
were constantly doing recruitment 
work in some form or another. 

One of the outstanding recruit- 
ment jobs was effected by a mem- 
ber who teaches homemaking in the 
high school. Because of her own 
great personal satisfaction as a 
teacher, and a genuine interest in 
her students, she was able to ex- 
change an undirected future (which 
held no thought of further educa- 
tion) for one of purpose and en- 
thusiasm to become a teacher. The 
girl whose horizons had been rolled 
back ultimately was made a student 
assistant. In this capacity she 
helped the teacher, who had ‘“‘dis- 
covered’’ her, two hours each day. 
She not only helped with report 
cards but also served as the legs and 
feet of her teacher who conducts 
her classes from a wheelchair. 

Our chapter president and chair- 
man of the teacher welfare and 
morale committee conferred with 
the school superintendent and re- 
ceived his approval to conduct a 
teacher recruitment survey. Each 
active member (there are 37) was 
given three questionnaires. These 
were to be given in turn to persons 
interested in teaching but who were 
not teaching at that time. The 
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FTA LEADERS. Officers of the Future Teachers of America Club at Newport 
News High School get together. On the front row are those heading the FTA 
Club for 1955-56: Judy Slavin, vice-president; Evalane Green, secretary; and 
Ann Lee Lillaston, president. Backing them up are those who had the experience 
during 1954-55: Margaret Shreeves, secretary; Virginia Davidson, vice-president; 


and Adrienne Nettles, president. 


questionnaires included, other than 
the name, address, and telephone 
number, such information as: ex- 
tent and kind of training, name of 
college, location, year of gradua- 
tion, degree, type of certificate, 
teaching qualification, willingness 
to become (if not already) quali- 
fied, teaching interest area (pri- 
mary, elementary, or secondary), 
and interest in part or fulltime 
teaching. There were 32 completed 
questionnaires returned and these 
were sent, along with an explana- 
tory letter, to the Peninsula super- 
intendent in whose area preference 
was noted. Of the 32 returns, 11 
were qualified at present and 14 ex- 
pressed willingness to renew their 
certificates. Seventeen preferred part 
time work, 5 full time, and the rest 
wanted to teach sometime in the 
future (when their children were 
older). The results showed an al- 
most equal interest in primary, ele- 
mentary and secondary areas. Al- 
though we realized we had by no 
means uncovered all of the com- 
munity’s ‘‘hidden’’ teachers, we 
were proud of our results. 

To further expand our contacts 
in ‘“‘making everyone in Virginia 


feel recruitment as a number one 
problem” we joined again in the 
spring with Omicron Chapter and 
sponsored an open meeting at 
which we invited Dr. Mildred 
English, professor emeritus, 
Georgia State College for Women 
to speak on ‘Recruitment of 
Teachers—The Community’s Re- 
sponsibility.’’ Many members of 
the peninsula attending heard Dr. 
English cite society's failure to ac- 
cept school teachers as members of 
a key profession as a basic cause of 
shortages in teacher ranks. She, in 
noting other contributing causes, 
listed failure to increase salary 
limits to the level of other profes- 
sions, attacks on education and 
teaching methods, and failure of 
teachers themselves to exemplify 
their work as added deterrents. Dr. 
English also listed the major ad- 
vantages of entering the profession. 
These were, she said, having un- 
limited time to study, wide choice 
of type of work, preparation for 
citizenship, assurance of advance- 
ment if deserved and reasonable se- 
curity in tenure and retirement ad- 
vantages. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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First Virginia Aviation Education Class inspects Langley Air Force Base, 
(top). Shown (below) getting some pointers are Nancy Earles of G. L. H. 
Johnson School, Danville; Frank P. Cline of North River High School, Mt. 
Solon; Captain Malcolm O. Colby, assistant professor of air science at the 
University of Virginia; and Jay Huff of Virginia Junior High School, Bristol. 
They are examining the refueling boom of a KB-29 tanker. 


Teachers 
“Get Up In the Air” 
Over F lying 


by NANCY DREWRY EARLES 





es RE you prepared to blast 

off with your pupils?’ 
This question faced thirty-seven 
teachers when they first entered the 
aviation education workshop 
course at the University of Vir- 
ginia, June 15-July 1, 1955. If 
those educators weren't prepared, 
it is safe to say they are each fly- 
ing enthusiasts now. 

Represented in the class were 
people in various phases of educa- 
tion. However, most of those in 
the class were high school and ele- 
mentary classroom teachers. While 
technical knowledge was not a 
prerequisite for this course, the va- 
rious backgrounds of the class in- 
cluded some members of the Civil 
Air Patrol, three pilots, a naviga 
tor, and some people who had never 
even flown before. But one thing 
all had in common was the realiza- 
tion that aviation is here to stay 
and those in education ought to 
know something about it. 

Of the many activities during 
the seventeen days’ course, the field 
trips would probably be voted top 
priority. The first trip was a 
double treat including two visits, 
stopping first at Blackstone, Vir- 
ginia, with breakfast at Paul's 
Lobster and Steak House and an 
inspection tour of the various types 
of facilities at the Blackstone Air- 
port. In another thirty-five min- 
utes, the class had flown to Lynch- 
burg where it witnessed an air 
show featuring George Mason, Col. 
Alfred C. Nowitsky, and the in- 
ternationally known aerobatic 
pilot, “Woody” Edmundson. 
These “jump” flights were made in 
such light planes as the Cessna, 
Stinson, Piper Tri-Pacer, and the 
Apache which accommodate the 
pilot plus approximately three pas- 
sengers depending upon the indi- 
vidual type of craft. 

On the next jaunt, the class 
graduated to a heavier type of air- 
craft, the C-47, and this time we 
were flying with the military. Our 
destination — Langley Field, 
Hampton, Virginia! All of us 
were fascinated to see a static dis- 
play by the 405th Fighter Group 
and the 345th Bomb Group, but 
probably the most exciting event 
of the day was the simulated 
scramble or make-believe enemy at- 
tack. It gives one such a feeling of 
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confidence to see the United States 
Air Force alert and ready to meet 
any possible enemy attack. Follow- 
ing the scramble, we saw a link 
trainer demonstration. 


After luncheon at the Officers 
Club, the group gathered to hear an 
introductory talk and to see a mo- 
tion picture film covering the 
NACA with its three laboratories 
and two stations. Inspection of 
the hydrodynamic recearch facility 
and ditching research preceded our 
tour of the dynamic model shop 
and structures research laboratory. 
Visits to the 7x 10 foot wind 
tunnel, the pilotless aircraft re- 
search, and flight re-earch airplanes 
divisions completed the day’s 
schedule of activities, after which 
the class boarded their planes for 
the return flight to Charlottesville 
and the University of Virginia. 

Climaxing the course was the 
class trip to Washington National 
Airport, Washington, D. C. Upon 
arrival at Bolling Air Force Base, 
the group was transported via bus 
to the Washington Nati-nal Air- 
port. Here we were oriented zs to 
the schedule of events for the day. 
To board the United Air Lines 
DC-7 Mainliner was a real thrill. 
This newest of sky giants flies non- 
stop coast to coast in eight hours 
One of the nation’s fastest planes, 
the DC-7 is capable of top speeds 
of 410 miles an hour, measures 
117' feet across the wing and is 
more than a third the length of a 
football field from its nose to its 
tail. 


American Airlines passenger 
space control department was the 
next place visited. After lunch at 
the Terrace Room, the group heard 
helicopters discussed by Grahame 
H. Aldrick, Director of Special 





A fifth grade teacher at G. L. H. 
Johnson School in Danville, Miss 
Earles is working on her M.Ed. 
degree at the University of Vir- 
ginia. She attended Stratford Col- 
lege and graduated from Madison 
College in 1954, A member of 
Kappa Delta Pi, she is active in 
the Danville branch of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University 
Women and historian for the 


Johnson School PTA. 
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Projects, Division of Air Trans- 
port Economics, Air Transport As- 
sociation of America, using as his 
topic, “The Gateway to Air Trans- 
port for All Municipalities.”’ 
Stopping next at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Control Tower, we saw 
radar and various other types of 
facilities. The weather department 
was another interesting place we 
visited. To conclude the day's 
sctedule, the group had the experi- 
ence of inspecting Capital Airlines 
Maintenance Hangar. For the trip 
back to Charlottesville, the class 
rode in true ‘“‘military’’ style 
““bucket’’ seats—rough, but lots of 
fun! 





Some of the group had experience 
with parachutes—no, not jump- 
ing, just putting them on! 


Aviation Workshop Sponsored 
Jointly 


Aviation Education, a work- 
shop course, was directed by C. 
Gordon Higgins, assisted by Major 
Robert C. Schrom, USAF, and 
Captain Malcolm O. Colby, 
USAF, both regular staff members 
of the University’s Air Force Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. This 
program, the first of its kind to be 
launched in Virginia, was spon- 
sored jointly by the Virginia Wing 
of the Civil Air Patrol; Division 
of Aeronautics, Virginia State 
Corporation Commission; and the 
University’s School of Education. 

The course covered a variety of 
subjects with topics ranging from 
the history of aviation, the national 
scene in aviation education, and 
principles of flight to such technical 
subjects as navigation and political 
rights to air space. Emphasis was 
placed upon the relation of avia- 
tion to the social, economic, and 
political aspects of national need 
and international understanding. 
Another phase of the work was the 
building of resource units for ele- 
mentary and secondary _ schcol 
pupils and individual projects, 
with some members working on 
model airplanes. 

One of the consultants for the 
class, Dr. Mervin K. Strickler, Di- 
rector of Aviation Education, Na- 
tional Headquarters, Civil Air Pa- 
trol, defines aviation education as 
general education, as it concerns 
aviation as distinguished from tech- 





Aviation Education s250-D of- 
fered for the first time at the 
University of Virginia last year 
will he repeated this summer. 
The course is enthusiastically de- 
scribed in this report of Vir- 
ginia’s first aviation workshop. 





nical or special education. Dr. 
Strickler says that ‘Aviation edu- 
cation embraces all the knowledge 
and attitudes that the informed air- 
minded citizen of today should 
have.’” Dr. Ray Mertes, Director 
of School and College Service for 
United Air Lines, spoke to the 
group on ‘Government in Avia 
tion’. C. P. Elleman, Agent and 
Representative for Eastern Air- 
lines, lectvred on “The Plane and 
Our Living Tecday”’, emphasizing 
such phases as social effects, varied 
uses, economic factors, vocational 
opportunities, and the future. Miss 
Rosmary Browning, an Eastern 
Air Lines attendant, answered 
questions in her feld, while a num 
ber of other consultants added to 
our aviation background. 

Fifteen of the thirty-seven peo- 
ple in the class received flight ex- 
perience—actually flying some of 
the crafts themselves. 

Perhaps the best evaluation of 
the course was given by one of the 
class members who said, ‘‘ This was 
one of the most pleasant and 
unique educational experiences | 
have ever had. I especially enjoyed 
the variety of activitics in the 
course. Extensive use was mace of 
all types of audio visual aids. 
There were interesting and author- 
itative speakers, but most of all | 
enjoyed the field trips. The course 
has been a great inspiration to me 
and I heartily recommend it to 
anyone interested in aviation.” 





National Aviation Education 
Council. This tooklet has been pre- 
pared to provide information about the 
Council, its purposes, activities, and 
objectives. The Council seeks, through 
a cooperative program of assistance, to 
interpret the airplane’s influence upon 
living in terms of its value to educa- 
tion. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able from National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Munford 






pupils 






say— 





L’arithmetique est tres facile—en francais! 
Arithmetic is very easy—in French! 


Bonjour, mademoiselle! 
Good morning! 


Le six decembre—el seis de diciembre—what an impor- 
tant date for elementary French and Spanish pupils of Al- 
bert H. Hill and Mary Munford Schools in Richmond! For 
on December 6, fourth grade pupils at Mary Munford 
School, taught by Rosalind Allen, and seventh grade French 
and Spanish students at Albert H. Hill School, taught by 
Mrs. Ada Moss Harlow, gave a program in French and 
Spanish on WTVR, at 2:00 P.M., on Mary Dowd’s show 
WHAT’S NEW? This marked the first appearance on tele- 
vision of children profiting from an experimental language 
program under the direction of Lucien D. Adams, Assistant 
Superintendent and Director of Instruction for the Rich- 
mond City Schools, and Mildred A. Kline, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages. W. W. Brock is principal of Hill School 
and Dr. C. P. Ely heads the Munford School whose students 
are shown here preparing for the TV skit. 

French and Spanish were first offered in 1952 at the Hill 

. School and now in four of Richmond’s elementary schools 
these languages are taught to younger boys and girls who 
enjoy conversing in a “new tongue.” 


La vendedora de manzanas 
The apple vendor 











French and Spanish 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








Hill pupils 
speak 


Je ne comprends pas! 
I do not understand! 








Quel bel enfant, madame! 
What a handsome child! 





Perdéneme Vd., sefior! 
I beg your pardon, sir! 
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The Secondary School Principal 


In Virginia 


by A. L. WHITE 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


This report is a brief summary 
of some of the findings contained 
in the Status Study of the Secon- 
dary School Principal in Virginia. 
A depiction of a stastistical average 
secondary school principal has been 
arrived at from data in question- 
naires returned by 289 secondary 
school principals. 


The Principal 

Personal Data. The secondary 
school prncipal in Virginia is 44.4 
years old, married, has at least one 
child, and resides within the school 
division where he is employed. 
There is a great possibility that his 
wife is employed outside the home. 

Preparation and training of the 
principal. He held a bachelor’s de- 
gree when first assuming a secon- 
dary school principalship. His de- 
gree is likely to have been a 
Bachelor of Arts. At the present 
time he holds a master’s degree 
and this is likely to be the Master 
of Arts. Both of these degrees were 
earned in Virginia. 

When he became a secondary 
school principal he had 25.8 semes- 
ter hours in education. Of these 
hours 6.7 were in administration 
and 4.5 were in supervision. At the 
present time he has 40.5 semester 
hours in education. Of these hours 
13.3 are in administration and 8.5 
are in supervision. He is not work- 
ing toward any degree or taking 
any work in education now. 

The principal was 30.2 years 
old when he assumed his first 
secondary school  principalship. 
Prior to this he held one or more of 
the following positions: secondary 
school teacher, assistant principal, 
coach, elementary teacher, and ele- 
mentary principal. 

He has taught school for ap- 
proximately six years. More than 
likely he has taught in one or more 
of the following fields: social 
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studies, science, mathematics. and 
English. 

Professional activities. He be- 
longs to the National Education 
Association, the Virginia Educa- 
tion, National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Prin- 
cipal Association, and the District 
Principals Association. 

The principal reads or has avail- 
able the Bulletin of the Secondary 
School Principals Association, the 
NEA Journal, the VEA Journal, 
and possibly School Executive and 
Nation’s Schools. His school divi- 
sion maintains a professional li- 
brary for school personnel and his 
school also maintains one. 

During the past two years he has 
participated in workshops, confer- 
ences conducted by the State De- 
partment of Education, and has 
been a member of a local or na- 
tional committee. 


Turnover, Contracts, and Salary 


The principal has held approxim- 
ately two secondary school princi- 
palships and has been a secondary 
school principal for about twelve 
years. His average tenure is slight- 
ly above five years. He has been in 
this present position for nearly 
seven years. When he changed po- 
sitions it was for three reasons: (1) 
increased salary, (2) larger school, 
and (3) better working conditions. 


The principal has a contract for 
twelve months. However, he feels 
that it should be from two to five 
years. He favors longer contracts 
because of the security it would give 
him and because it would allow 
him to make long range plans. 

For his first year as a secondary 
school principal he received a salary 
of $2422.84. When he started in 
his present position he received 
$3667.42. Since that time he has 
received a raise of $1182.16 and 





now receives $4849.58. He is not 
on a salary schedule. The increases 
given have been based on experience 
and additional professional train- 
ing. 

His work requires him to do a 
considerable amount of traveling 
within his school division. He feels 
that he should receive some com- 
pensation for this and suggests six 
to seven cents a mile or a fixed sum 
of money between two hundred 
and three hundred dollars per year. 


The Principal and the School 
System 

Selection of teachers and other 
personnel. The superintendent calls 
upon the principal to help him in 
selecting teachers and other school 
personnel. The assignment of these 
teachers within the school is left to 
the principal. In _ re-employing 
teachers the superintendent gives 
consideration to the  principal’s 
recommendation and this recom- 
mendation is generally accepted. 

Internal budget. The principal 
is not required to submit a tenta- 
tive internal budget for his school 
to the superintendent. 

Superintendent’s advisory com- 
mittee. The principal is a member 
of the superintendent’s advisory 
committee. 

Attendance of school board 
meetings. He attends school board 
meetings only on request. 

Faculty meetings. Faculty meet- 
ing are usually planned by the 
principal although he may have a 
committee to do this and serves on 
this committee. These meetings are 
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generally held monthly, bi-weekly, 
or weekly. Teachers are required 
to attend these meetings. 

Princtpal’s advisory committee. 
The principal does not have an ad- 
visory committee. 

Philosophy of education. A 
philosophy of education has been 
formulated by the principal and 
teachers. This has been mimeo- 
graphed or printed since 1952. 
More than likely a handbook for 
the school has not been prepared. 

Orientation program. An orien- 
tation program for new teachers 
has been set up in the school to help 
them become acquainted with the 
school and community. 

In-service education. The prin- 
cipal is frequently called upon to 
help in planning the in-service 
training program. 


A Typical School 

The principal is employed in a 
school that has 364 secondary 
school pupils. In addition to these 
secondary school pupils there are 
likely to be 375 elementary school 
pupils also. There are nineteen 
secondary school teachers and 
eleven elementary school teachers 
on the staff. Office help consists of 
one full time employee. Also some 
help is received from the assistant 
principal. 

The school is a rural one and is 
accredited by the State of Virginia. 


General Administrative and 
Supervisory Responsibilities 

Time given to various school ac- 
tivities per week by the principal 
is shown below. 


= 


Activity 
Classroom teaching 
Preparation for class work 
Correcting class papers . 
Supervision of instruction 
Supervision of transportation | 
Plant inspection 2 
Discipline 2 
School correspondence 3 
School records 2 
Other office work . 4 
Co-curricular activities : 3. 
3 
3 
I 
2. 
2 
8. 


Nj et ee 


Community relations 
Conferences with teachers 
Teachers meetings 
Conferences with parents 
Miscellaneous ... . 


WPA <r loe 
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The following techniques are 
used by the principal in supervi- 
sion: (1) conferences, (2) class- 
room visits, (3) faculty meetings, 
and (4) group discussions. 


Problems of the Principal 


The five major problems which 
the principal indicated he faces are: 
(1) shortage of well-trained teach- 
ers, (2) inadequate facilities, (3) 
low salary, (4) public relations, 
and (5) too much paper work. 


Community Leadership 

The principal has or has had a 
position of leadership in a church. 
He does not belong to a lodge. 
However, he does belong to a serv- 
ice club which is likely to be Ruri- 
tans, Lions, Rotary, or Kiwanis. 
He is or has been a officer in this 
club. He has been a chairman of 
a charitable campaign. He has not 
held an office in the local of State 
government. He is not engaged in 
any private business enterprise. 


Income and Education 
In Virginia 


by ALFRED L. WINGO 


Supervisor of Research, State Department of Education 


NDER the leadership of 
Thomas C. Boushall, Chair- 
man of its Education Committee, 
(1944-1947), the United States 
Chamber of Commerce began a 
study of the thesis that education 
is an investment in people. As 
President of the Bank of Virginia, 
as a member of the Richmond City 
School Board, and more recently, 
as a member of the State Board of 
Education; Mr. Boushall is widely 
known in Virginia and throughout 
the Nation for his deep convictions 
concerning the relationships of ed- 
ucation to the welfare of people. 
Since publishing in 1945, a 
study entit:ed, Education—An In 
vestment in People, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has 
recently published a brochure un- 
der the same title which is a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the 
earlier publication. The Chamber's 
recently published brochure con- 
tains the following parts: 


Section 1. 
The Value of Education 
Section 2. 
Our Changing Population 
Growth—Age Distribution 
——Education—Income 
Section 3. 


School Conditions—Current 
and Predicted 


In connection with income and 
education, the recent Chamber 
brochure lists the following con- 
clusions for the country as a whole: 

‘Income levels among the male 

population are shown to be 

closely related to levels of edu- 
cation: 

Those with college or high 
schoo] education had... 

73% of the $5,000 to $6,000 

incomes 

77% of the $6,000 to $7,000 

incomes 

79% of the $7,000 to $10,000 

incomes 

82% of the $10,000 or more 

incomes 
Those with an eighth grade 
education or less had... 

77 % of the incomes below $500 

73% of the $500 to $1,000 in- 

comes 

65% of the $1,000 to $1,500 

incomes 

61% of the $1,500 to $2,000 

incomes 

There is a direct relationship 

between education level and 

earning power and, therefore, 
buying power in our total Amer- 
ican Economy.”’ 

The findings of the Chamber 
Study are so significant that Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and the 
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State Board of Education have di- 
rected the Research Service of the 
State Department of Education to 
undertake a similar study for Vir- 
ginia. Insofar as possible, the State 
Study will follow a design or pat- 
tern similar to the Chamber Study. 
Where the Chamber Study uses 
states as such in the calculations, 
the Virginia Study will use coun- 
ties and cities. 

The bar graphs dealing with 
median family income and median 
school years completed that follow 
represent the first step that has been 
taken in making the State Study. 
Through using the 1950 U. S. 
Census reports it was found that 
the coefficient of corielation between 
median family income and median 
school years completed for all per- 
sons twenty-five years of age and 
older for Virginia’s counties and 
cities was the astounding figure, 
8741. This relatively high co- 
efficient of correlation means simp- 
ly that as goes income, so go levels 
of schooling. The two variables 
are closely associated. Further 
analysis of the figures showed that 
fifty-four per cent of the counties 
and cities with median family in- 
comes below the median for the 
State ($2602.00) have more than 
25.0% of their people, (twenty- 
five years of age and older), with 
schooling of less than five years. 
An approach to the data from the 
other end of the scale showed that 
only 12.5% of the counties and 
cities with median family incomes 
above the median for the State have 
less than 25.0% of their people, 
(twenty-five years of age and old- 
er), who have not completed high 
school or more. 


To demonstrate and objectify 
the meaning of the coefficient of 
correlation of .8741 in this Study, 
the bar graphs that follow were 
made. Median family income in 
lollars, (solid bars), and median 
school years completed in years and 
tenths of years, (cross-hatched 
bars) were converted to standard 
scores so that bars for each vari- 
able which are directly comparable, 
could be plotted. In general, the 
income bars for the cities and high- 
ly industrialized counties tend to 
exceed their education bars, where- 
as the education bars frequently 
exceed the income bars in the dis- 
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tinctly rural areas. In most in- 
stances, exceptions to this generali- 
zation appear to be caused by local 
conditions peculiar to the counties 
or cities where they occur. The 
slight excess of income bars over 
education bars for the cities and in- 
dustrialized counties, and the sim- 
ilar excess of education bars over 
income bars for the distinctly rural 
areas may be due to such factors as 
the following: 

1. In all probability real income 
in the cities and industrialized 
areas is more precisely measured 
than it is in the distinctly rural 
areas. 

2. The excess of education bars 
over income bars in the rural areas 















is probably a reflection to some ex- 
tent of the equalizing effect of the 
distribution of State Funds. 





Preliminary studies of the rela- 
tionships of the value of farm 
products per farm to median school 
years completed; the value of farm 
products per person in the rural 
population to median school years 
complcted: the value of farm pro- 
ducts per person in agricultural 
production to median school years 
completed; the value added per in- 
dustrial worker to median school 
years completed; and retail sales per 
person to median school years com- 
pleted have been made. All of 
these relationships are positive and 
some are fairly high. 
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Jamestown— FIRST... 

Here was founded the first permanent English setthement in 
1607 when Christopher Newport, John Smith, and a band of 
gentlemen adventurers planted the English Flag on Virginia 


soil at a small peninsula on the James River. 
These pioneers held the first lawmaking session in the western 


hemisphere. 


They set up the first representative legislature in America. 


These early colonists had the first Communion in America, 


too. Lumber and glass, the first American industries, started 
in Jamestown. 

The enthusiasm and industriousness of these first settlers 
spread through the nation—and is still with us after three 
and one-half centuries. So, in 1957, the Jamestown Festival 


will pay tribute to the men and women of Jamestown who 


were first. 
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Remains of the Church 
at Jamestown. 


yes is planning an im- 
portant celebration in 1957. 
Our ancient Commonwealth in- 
vites teachers and pupils of the na- 
tion to visit us and join in the 
observance—or, if they cannot 
come, to reflect on its meaning in 
the teaching of history in their 
classrooms. 

The year 1957 will mark our 
country’s 350th birthday. It will 
be the 350th year since the settlers 
who founded the first permanent 
English colony in the New World 
landed at Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1607. 

We are calling the celebration the 
Jamestown Festival of 1957. 

The world community of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples germinated 
at Jamestown—the first successful 
overseas settlement from England 
—and the observance is attracting 
attention in the British Isles and 
participation by the British govern- 
ment. 

The anniversary has significance 
for many other free nations because 
it commemorates the transplanta- 
tion of the “‘rights of Englishmen”’ 
—human rights which, as broad- 
ened today by the advance in our 
conceptions of freedom, are a cri- 
terion for the rights of peoples 
every where. 

The year 1957 also will mark 
the 175th anniversary of the pro- 
visional Treaty of Paris in 1782 
when the great powers recognized 
the sovereignty of these United 
States. Thus, a year hence our 
country will at last have been a na- 
tion as long as, prior to 1782, it 
was a colony. 


* * * 


The Festival will center around 
three historic sites which epitomize 
the long panaroma of colonial his- 
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Painting of James Fort, built by the first permanent 
English settlers at Jamestown between May 14 and June 
15, 1607. Sidney King, of Tignor, Virginia, is the artist. 
Research for this conception was done by Charles E. 
Hatch, Jr. and J. Paul Hudson, of the National Park 
Service. The first settler built a three-cornered palisaded 
fort as protection against Indians and unfriendly ships. 


tory. All are on the Virginia Peninsula within 30 
minutes’ drive from each other—Jamestown, where 
the colonists erected a capital that served nearly a cen- 
tury, until 1698; Williamsburg, the second capital, 
where eighteenth-century arts and _ statesmanship 
flourished; and Yorktown, the picturesque port, where 
independence was assured by Washington’s victory 
over Cornwallis in 1781. 

Beginning in 1957, these three sites will be con- 
nected for the first time by the scenic 23-mile Colonial 
Parkway, which now links Yorktown and Williams- 
burg and soon will link Williamsburg and James- 
town. 

The President and Congress have appointed a Fed- 
eral commission, and the Governor and General As- 
sembly have appointed a State commission, to plan for 
the observance. So it is national in character and 
state-wide in scope. Events in the realm of drama, 
pageantry, restoration, music or art will be held dur- 
ing the year in scores of communities throughout 
Virginia. 

The Festival will be year-long as well as state-wide, 
but its height will take place in the months of fine 
weather beginning about April 1. There will be scores 
of commemorative days between April 26, anniver- 
sary of the colonists’ landfall at Cape Henry in 1607, 
and November 30, anniversary of the recognition of 
American independence in 1782. 


* * * 


The President of the United States, the Queen of 
England, the Archbishop of Canterbury and many 
other dignitaries are to be invited to preside over 
special events of the observance. 

There will be daily pageantry in the Jamestown- 
Williamsburg- Yorktown area and a continuous offer- 
ing of attractions by other Virginia communities. At 
Williamsburg will be shown a new symphonic drama, 
with Jamestown as its setting, by the noted play- 
wright, Paul Green. 

The State of Virginia is joining with private enter- 
prise in the Commonwealth to create a Festival Park 
near the site of the first settlement. The National 
Park Service is building two new visitor centers, one 
at Jamestown and one at Yorktown, where dioramas 
and other exhibitions will tell the story of these his- 
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The three ships that brought the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlers to Jamestown in 1607—the Godspeed, the 
Susan Constant, and the Discovery. Full-scale reproduc- 
tions of the ships are planned for the Jamestown Festival 
of 1957. This painting by Griffith Baily Cole hangs in the 
Virginia State Capitol at Richmond. 


toric places. Restored Williamsburg and the venerable 
College of William and Mary will offer exciting ex- 
hibits. 

And every attraction, by its interest for all ages in 
the public schools, will, we hope, teach history— 
from the reconstructed glass furnaces of 1608, where 
costumed glass-blowers will turn out souvenirs in the 
seventeenth-century manner, to the full-scale replicas 
of the three ships and fort which sheltered in 1607 
the seed of English-speaking civilization in the New 
World. 


Hand-hewn timbers form the shelter for the recon- 
structed glass furnaces of 1608. The glass industry of 
America and its workers contributed to make posible the 
reconstruction planned for the Jamestown Festival of 
1957 where a full-scale model of the first American fac- 


tory, the Glass Works, will be in operation. 
Von Dubell Photo 
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A Salute to the Oldest Living VEA President 


—W. H. KEISTER 


Willism Hampten Keister has 
the longest record of any living past 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, having headed this state- 
wide organization during 1910-11. His 
long service and continued interest does 
honor to education in Virginia. Now 
in his ninety-first year, he is still vital- 
ly concerned with VEA activities “for 
the teachers and the children of the 
State.” 


For fifty-three years he was actively 
connected with education in Virginia, 
serving thirty-one of these years as 
superintendent of schools in Harrison- 
burg. 


Mr. Keister was present when the 
Virginia Teachers League was first or- 
ganized in the second floor room of the 
old school building at Mt. Jackson in 
1898. This organization has been con- 
tinuous since that date, changing its 
name from Virginia Teachers League 
in 1901 to Virginia State Teachers As- 
sociation, and since 1925 known as 
the Virginia Education Association. 
Before this, professional groups had 
existed only at intervals. Mr. Keister 
served as treasurer of this first per- 
manent organization, having been 
elected in 1909. The next year he was 
elected president of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association, serving for the 
year 1910-11. After that he headed 
the Secondary Schools and Colleges 
group for Virginia. For many years 


W. H. Keister Elementary School, Harrisonburg, honoring this long time educator, was dedicated on Dr. Keister’s 


he served on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors. 

For forty years Mr. Keister never 
missed a VEA meeting wherever in the 
State it was held—thus establishing 
another long record! 

At the 1955 annual meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association all liv- 
ing past presidents were presented with 
a framed certificate of recognition for 
their contribution to education in the 
State. As Dr. Keister was not present, 
he acknowledged in vigorous hand- 
writing receipt of his certificate as fol- 
lows: 

“This is to thank you and Miss Lewis 
and the Association for the beautiful 
framed certificate of my being Presi- 
dent 1910 to 1911. 

“IT enjoyed my long association with 
the VEA and have many happy mem- 
ories in recalling the kind things you 
did for me. 

“Congratulations for all the fine 
work you are doing for the teachers 
and the children of the State. 

“Again thanks to you and all in the 


office. ; i 
fhe W. H. Keister 


Early in 1900 he was appointed 
State Director for the National Edu- 
cation Association and has attended 
many NEA meetings across the nation. 
In more recent years the teachers of 
Harrisonburg honored him with a life 
membership in the National Education 


Association. 





W. H. Keister 


Born near McDowell in Highland 
County, Virginia, in this high altitude 
he learned to walk the rugged paths 
of Life and overcame many seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. After at- 
tending several small county schools 
and academies at Doe Hill and Mc- 
Dowell, he taught for two terms in 
Bath County. In 1894 he received his 
undergraduate degree from Washing- 
ton and Lee University—and in that 
year began his life time career in edu- 
cation at Harrisonturg. He planned 
to stay only cne year but has remained 
since 1894 to the gratification of Har- 
risonburg’s citizens. He was high 
school principal during his first seven 
years there and for fifteen years he 
served as supervisory principal. Mr. 
Keister advanced to the superintend- 
ency of the Harrisonburg City schools 
in 1916 and held this post until his re- 





ninetieth birthday—a living monument to his labor of love for Virginia’s children. 
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tirement on June 30, 1947. Thus he has 
was the only superintendent to serve 
from the time Harrisonburg became a 
city in 1916 until his retirement. Un- 
der h’s guidance enrollment grew frcm 
225 pupils to over 1800, number of 
teachers increased from 6 to 60, and 
seven new buildings were added. In 
1899 Mr. Keister says he “changed the 
school program here from a 7-3 pro- 
gram to a 8-4 year program and never 
since that day to this has it keen 
changed—perhaps the only school sys- 
tem in the State to do this and stick 
to it.”” The co-operative program with 
Madison College in teacher-training 
was established under his inspiring 
leadership. He now carries the title of 
Superintendent Emeritus of the Har- 
risonburg Schools, conferred by the 
School Board, as they say “He still be- 
longs to the schools and they will al- 
ways abide deeply in his mind and 
heart.” 

His successor, Superintendent M. H. 
Bell says, “It has been a real pleasure 
and honor to follow such a distinguish- 
ed superintendent as Mr. Keister. His 
continued interest in the schools has 
been a source of satisfaction and en- 


couragement to me.” 
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SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CEASSROOM TEACHERS. Virginia had representa- 
tives from eight areas in the State attending the Southeast- 
ern Regional Conference of Classroom Teachers, sponsored 
by the NEA, at Asheville, North Carolina, November 4-5, 
1955. Here they are shown with some of the conference 
leaders: Seated, left to right, Margaret Stevenson, Assistant 
Executive Secretary, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Cornelia Carter, Princess Anne County; Elizabeth 
Yank, President, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Margaret Baker, President VEA Department of Classroom 


On his ninetieth birthday, August 
18, 1955, the School Board and citi- 
zens of Harrisonburg honored the man 
whole life has been dedicated to build- 
ing a strong system of public education 
in their city by naming their newest 
school, the W. H. Keister Elementary 
School. This $430,000 building is the 
first completely new school to be in- 
augurated in Harrisonburg in forty- 
five years, other new buildings having 
provided expansion to already existing 
schools. Situated on a twenty-acre 
knoll, this completely new school, with 
Melton Wright as its first principal, 
is the pride of Harrisonburg and hon- 
ors an educator who has devoted his 
life to training its boys and girls. At 
the dedication of the W. E. Keister 
School (which actually took place on 
August 25, having teen postponed a 
week because of weather conditions) , 
tribute was paid to Dr. Keister by a 
grateful community, including city 
officials, students, and children of his 
students. Special honor guests were 
presented by J. L. Deter, chairman of 
the School Board, who was general 
chairman for this occasion. At the re- 
ception for Dr. and Mrs. Keister, a 
huge cake, replica of the Keister School, 


Teachers; Mrs. 


Palmer 


was cut to celebrate Mr. Keister’s 90th 
birthday. 

Many honors have come to him 
from his chosen profession. Among 
them, the honorary degree of LL.D. in 
1947 from Bridgewater College is 
evidence of the high esteem in which 
Dr. Keister is held by his colleagues. 
In 1941, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, his alma mater, honored him at a 
gathering of some 300 educators at 
which he was presented with a leather 
bound volume of letters from friends 
in the profession. 

Dr. Keister has taught in summer 
sessions at the University of Virginia 
and at Madison College. He served on 
the Board of Trustees of the Negro 
College at Manassas for several years, 
the only member from the South on 
this Board. Active in many communi- 
ty affairs, Dr. Keister has been a leader 
in the Presbyterian Church, and greatly 
interested in music and sports. With 
his long and remarkable career, Dr. 
Keister’s admirers point out that Har- 
risonburg is a better place because of 
his leadership. 

Dr. Keister continues to make his 
home in Harrisonburg at 218 Franklin 
Street—which he calls “quality row.” 


Petteway, Director, Southeast 


Region, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; Mrs. 
Delores Robertson, Blacksburg; and Delores Barton, Nor- 
folk. Standing, front row, Mary Castine, Portsmouth; Mrs. 
Betty Bendall, Portsmouth; Mrs. Elizabeth Wall, Richmond; 
Catlin E. Tyler, Richmond; John Nichols, Richmond; Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Davis, Roanoke; and Dorothy Herron, Nor- 
folk. Back row, Alonzo Carter, Princess Anne County; 
Beulah Phipps, Clintwood; Helen Winslow, Norfolk; Fred 
Smith, Richmond; Blair Myers, Virginia Beach; and Elmer 
Gish, Richmond. 
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THE TAYLOR 
“SPOTLIGHT” 





FEATURES 


1—SINGLE 1,000-WATT LAMP-—Gives from 
10% to 20% more light on screen. 


2—BETTER COPY COOLING — For small 
3”x5” or full 11”x11” copy, the SPOTLIGHT 
is many degrees cooler in operation. This 
eliminates possibility of damage tto copy. 


3—ENTIRE CABINET COOL—SPOTLIGHT 
is the coolest projector on the market. 


4—LIGHT IN WEIGHT—SPOTLIGHT weighs 
legs than any projector taking 11”x1l” copy. 
It is made of sheet aluminum for strength 
lightness. 


5—COMPACT—SPOTLIGHT is the least bulky 
F any comparable projector. Easily port- 
able. 


6—LOW NOISE LEVEL—Cooling fan is ex 
ceptionally quiet. General Electric motor 
has sealed-in lifetime oil reservoir. No serv- 
icing required. 


7—QUICK CHANGE—Lamp instantly acces 
sible for replacement. 


8—RACK AND PINION ELEVATING—Turn 
ing a conveniently located knob raises or 
lowers projector quickly to required level 


9—RACK AND PINION FOCUSING—Turning 
a knob focuses picture quickly. 


10—CABINET IS PRESSURIZED FOR HOLD- 
ING COPY—Large volume of equally dis 
tributed air holds copy down and cools 
projector. 
—“LIGHT BEAM” POINTER — Fingertit 
control pointer gives the operator a flex- 
ible means of directing attention to any 
part of copy or illustration being projected 
on the screen. 


12—LESS GLARE —Special construction reduces 
light spillage during operation of projector. 


13—MAXIMUM LENS | EXTENSION—Permits 
“front of the room” operation. A distance 
of six feet from the screen with a 3’x3’ 
image when space is at a premium. 


Catalogues of other models 
available upon request 


W. A. Yoder (’o. 


714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Phone 6-5403 
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Redeemer” 


The NEA Travel Division has, in a 
yeriod of ten years, developed one of 
the world’s most extensive educational 
travel programs. No doubt much of 
the success of the Division is due to 
the fact that teachers who use the 
service have taken an active part in 
determining the program. In addition, 
the Division works closely with about 
15 State education associations, de- 
veloping what very nearly amounts to 
cooperative State or regional offices. 
Eight colleges and universities coop- 
erate with the Division, thus making it 
possible for those desiring credit to 
earn it on certain tours. 

The NEA Travel Division’s 1956 
program includes operations in Mexico, 
Central America, South America, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, the Near East, 
Around the World. In addition, there 
are two tours to the Pacific Northwest 


| NEA Travel Program Spans Globe 


and the Canadian Rockies, one timed 
to include the NEA Convention in 
Portland; another tour called The 
Mountain West with Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone National Park and 
Sante Fe representing the farthest di- 
rectional points on the itinerary; tours 
to New England and French Canada; 
and a Seminar in Washington. 

A special economy tour to Europe is 
scheduled, with an age limit of 35. 
There will also be special tours to 
Europe in May for retired teachers, the 
American Association of College 
Teachers of Education, and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Details may 
be obtained from the NEA Travel Di- 
vision. 

The Division will also make arrange- 
ments for teachers who wish to travel 
independently in Europe or the Near 
East. (Continued top of page 29) 





On the NEA South American tour one could see the statue of “Christ the 


atop Corcovado Peak in Brazil. 
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The Seminar in Washington will be 
on “The United States Government in 
Action,” sponsored in cooperation with 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It will be offered for the first 
time next summer. Five weeks will be 
spent in Washington, with conferences 
in various governmental offices. Aca- 
demic credit may be earned by par- 
ticipants. 

Folders on specific tours and other 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Division of Travel Services, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
ms. < 





Workshop In Reading 


The Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago announces 
the Fourth Annual Workshop in Read- 
ing to be held from July 2-27, 1956. 

The Workshop is open to classroom 
teachers, administrators, 
librarians, and remedial teachers. Ex- 
perienced persons will serve as leaders 
for sections at the elementary, high 
school, and college levels. Special sec- 
tions are planned for remedial-reading 
teachers and for the study of problems 
in teaching reading at an advanced 
level. 

Registration in the Workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits which 
is equivalent to five semester hours. 
Additional information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained by writing 
to Mrs. Helen M. Robinson, 5835 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


supervisors, 





EASTER COMES EARLY THIS YEAR—April 1. To greet the season, 


Treasure Hunt 
(Continued from page 17) 


Committee number five sug- 
gested by Dr. Boggs, the Coordin- 
ating Committee was formed after 
our last program. Its functions 
were two-fold: 1. to write a de- 
tailed report of our project and 
distribute it to many other organ- 
ized groups (which we did) and 
2. to write an article for the VEA 
Journal (which we have). Thus 
we were able to sum up our year’s 
effort and pass our experiences on 
to others for what merit they may 
have possessed. 

We are looking forward to the 
second half of our search for teach- 
ers, You, too, can join the ‘““Trea- 
sure Hunt!” 





Music Handbook 


ee 


The Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation has issued a Handbook cover- 
ing its organization, interest groups 
within the VBEA, official publication, 
district festivals, all-state band, State 
string orchestra, all-state chorus, Vir- 
ginia music camp, sources of informa- 
tion and assistance, certification and 
certificate renewal. The appendix in- 
cludes the constitution and by-laws, 
map of VMEA districts, festival rules 
and regulations, as well as duties of 
representatives and chairmen. This in- 
formative booklet is available from the 
Virginia Music Educators Association, 
Sidney Berg, President, Maury High 
School, Norfolk, Virginia. 





this wall frieze adorned the entrance hall of Monroe School in Amherst County, 
last year, made by fourth grade pupils under the direction of Marie Taylor. A 
golden cross covered with Madonna lilies is the central theme, with two blue 
birds of happiness carrying a banner to wish all a “Happy Easter.” Bunny Rabbit 
carries flowers to his lady love, Mrs. Rabbit, while Mrs. Rabbit has a basket of 
eggs to hang on the Easter egg tree. Easter lilies, hyacinths, and daffodils border 
the frieze. Admiring the frieze are some Monroe pupils at left, together with 
Mrs. Berta Kent, teacher, and Mrs. Christine Smith, principal, at right. 
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Where Will You 
Get Money When 
You Can’t Work? 


Suppose you became sick to- 
morrow, sick enough to be un- 
der a doctor’s care for a few 
months. You might have enough 
hospitalization insurance to pay 
all your doctor’s fees and hos- 
pital bills. But if it’s a standard 
policy, maybe it won’t cover 
everything. Think about it. 


You might have to spend 
some time at home before going 
to the hospital. Who pays your 
bills then? Suppose you had to 
convalesce at home for a few 
weeks. What about expenses 
then? Think about it. 


Think about it, and then sit 
down and fill out the coupon 
below. Send it to us. We'll send 
you a full and detailed explana- 
tion of the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy—a new kind of 
insurance that lets you “tailor” 
the policy to fit your own needs 
and income. 


Whether your sickness con- 
fines you to home or hospital, 
whether you go straight back to 
work, or stay home to con- 
valesce, the TPM Teachers 
Special Policy will take care of 
you. And you choose all the 
terms, benefits, times and 
amounts of payment. Send us 
this coupon today. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Lancaster, Penna. 
Non-Assessable Policies 





Please send me complete information on 
TPM’s Teachers Special Policy. 
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Interested in changing your teaching position 


or seeking placement? 


Use your VEA 


REGISTRATION 
SERVICE 


FOR TEACHERS 


Through this service, available to members of the Virginia Education 
Association since 1948, many of those registering have been placed in 
desirable positions. 


Information about registrants is supplied regularly to superintendants 
throughout the State; they in turn contact those applicants in whom 
they are interested. 


This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau. 


A registration fee of $5.00 is charged for this service. All fees 
accrue to the VEA Scholarship Fund which is used to encourage 
promising high school students to prepare to become teachers. 


Use the coupon below to send for your registration form on which 
the necessary information is to be recorded for available positions. 


Mail to— 


Teacher Registration Service 
Virginia Education Association 
116 South Third Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send me a registration form— 





Name 7 — a — 








Address a ee an eae 





City or Town me 





(I understand in returning the completed form, a $5.00 registration fee 
will be charged. ) 


Three S’s 


(Continued from page 15) 


graduate students the job of going 
back over the same ground, inter- 
viewing the same boys, and testing 
the validity of the prediction of the 
first group. 

This second group was able to 
get in touch with one hundred 
eighty of the original two hundred 
boys. And it made the startling 
discovery that only four of this 
group has teen in penal institu- 
tions. ; 

Why was it that those boys who 
had lived in a breeding place of 
crime had such a gocd record? The 
researchers looked for the answer. 
And they found it in a deathless 
five-word phrase— 

“Well, there was a teacher...” 

Yes, there was a teacher, the re- 
searchers discovered: a nameless 
teacher now living in retirement, 
and all that those boys were, all the 
ideals that they kad, traced back to 
her. 

The researchers looked up this 
teacher. They wanted to know 
how she had exerted such influence 
over this group. Could she give 
any reason why the boys had re- 
membered her, why they had been 
so much influenced by her? 

No, she said, she couldn’t. Then, 
almost talking to herself, she said, 
‘I loved those boys.” 

No profession has a greater priv- 
ilege than the profession of teach- 
ing when it can transform a group 
of potential enemies of society into 
friendly, law-abiding, successful 
citizens. 

This story has been recounted 
as if it were something special .. . 
which it isn’t. Day after day, in 
every community, teachers by their 
selflessness, by their ideals, by their 
energies are buil“ing tke same sort 
cf ‘‘miracle’’ into the lives of un- 
told thousands of boys and girls. 

This is the S that really counts 
and makes our work so different 
and satisfying. 

What more can you want? 
Nothing—nothing at all is worth 
half so much in life as this. It is 
multiplying yourself. It is the sat- 
isfaction you receive in lighting 


| many lights against whatever dark- 


ness may come. So you see, my 
title should have been, One S for 
Every Teacher. 
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‘Techniques 
Notes 
Tips 


For 
COUNSELLORS 


ON 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW THAT — 


The business of farming is on the march and that 
the opportunities fer abundant living on the farm are 
greater than ever tefoze, and that the average income 
of the successful farmer today compares very favor- 
ably with the income of the average successful busi- 
ness man. 


It is not unusual for young farmers, well-trained 
for their vocations, and with established credit to 
build up a net worth (value of land, buildings, live- 
stock, machinery, etc.) of $10,000 and above during 
their first five years of farming. 

That a prospective young farmer by studying voca- 
tional agriculture for four years in high school has 
an excellent opportunity to get a major part of his 
farm training and at the same time build up his farm 
investments which give him a good “toe hold” in 
farming. 

That the teacher of vocat onal agriculture wi'l work 
closely with the prospective young farmer after he 
leaves high school and give him every possible as- 
sistance in becoming established as a full-time farm 
operator and helping him make progress thereon. 


That each year there are at least 6,000 farm opera- 
tors needed in Virginia to replace the ones who have 
died, moved, or severed their farming connections, 
and that the high schools are not preparing the 
needed replacements. 


The successful farmer of today needs as much or 
more training for his business as does the individual 
trained for any other profession or business, and that 
the old idea, that if a man couldn’t do anything else 
he could farm, has been reversed. Today, only the 
test farm youth can expect to succeed as farmers. 


That in addition to farming there are numerous 
jobs available to farm youth with agricultural back- 
ground and training. And that the Vo-Ag training 
in high school gives the student a good foundation if 
he plans to enter college and further his agricultural 
studies. 


HAVE YOU SEEN — 


Bulletin No. 6—‘Careers offered at VPI’’ (includes 
agriculture) printed 1954. It describes the various 
opportunities available to young men trained in 
agriculture. 


Bulletin No. 473—(June, 1955) “Becoming a Farm 
Owner” printed by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, VPI. 

“Careers Ahead in Agriculture’”—This is a Land- 
Grant College bulletin and can te secured through 
Dean Dietrick, VPI. 

The Agricultural Student, his opportunities and choice 
of jobs. Published by College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


VPI College Catalog for year 1956-57. 


“A Future for you Teaching Vocational Agriculture”’, 
prepared by College of Agriculture, Department of 
Agricultural Education, Ohio. State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The following films: 

“New Fields in the Old Dominion”, showing Vir- 
ginia’s Agriculture today available through State 
Film Library. 

‘That Inspiring Task”, which gives a review of vo- 
cational agriculture in the high schools includ- 
ing supervised farming, farm mechanics, Future 
Farmers, etc., available through State Library. 

“Farmers of Tomorrow” showing difficulties to be- 
coming established on farm and how some prob- 
lems are overcome. Available through Vo-Ag 
Service, State Department of Education. 


DO YOU HAVE— 


Agricultural Education Bulletin No. 17, entitled 
“Suggested Teaching Units in Vocational Agriculture 
(Revised 1952) prepared by the Department of Vo- 
cational Education, VPI. This bulletin lists the vari- 
ous units taught in the different classes. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
VOCATIONAL DIVISION, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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New VEA Board Member 


Dr. Fred B. Dixon has become a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Virginia Education Association, his 
election having been confirmed at the 
January 20 meeting of the Board. He 
is filling the unexpired term of C. Gor- 
don Higgins, who resigned as president 
of District C to accept a position in 
the Civil Air Patrol at Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Dr. Dixon, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of District C, moved to the top 
post in this District. 

Dr, Dixon came to Virginia in 1946 
as principal of the John Marshall High 
School in Richmond. He was superin- 
tendent of schools in East Lansing, 
Michigan for two years before coming 
to the Old Dominion. He began his 
professional career as director of activi- 
ties for the Senior High School at Port 
Arthur, Texas. After two years, he 
became dean of men at Southeastern 
State Teachers College in Durant, 
Oklahoma, where he remained for five 
years. He then moved to Columbia, 
Missouri, where he was director of 
guidance for the Columbia Schools for 
three years, and in 1937 he became 
principal of the Hickman High School, 
Columbia. During 1942-44 he was 
principal of Elgin High School in El- 
gin, Illinois. For five summers he was 
visiting professor of education at 
Northwestern University, 1939-43, 
and for two summers he was an in- 
structor at Michigan State College, 
1945-46. 

He holds B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. de- 
grees from the University of Missouri, 
and has also studied at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Chicago. 

His father’s family came from Vir- 
ginia and he is active in the Baptist 
Church. He is also a member of Blue 
Key, Lambda Chi Aipha, Phi Delta 
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Dr. Fred B. Dixon 


Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Dixon 
has been a frequent contributor to ed- 
ucational publications and served on 
the advisory board of the School Activ- 
ities Publishing Company. 





Safety Appointment 


Marion Nesbitt, teacher of the 
third grade at Maury School in Rich- 
mond, has been appointed to the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. A native Virginian, Miss Nesbitt 
received her teaching diploma from 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College, 
now Madison College, and attended 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty, where she earned the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Education. Miss Nesbitt 
is author of the book, A Public School 
for Tomorrow, co-author of David 
Writes a Letter, and is in the process 
of publishing with two other authors 
The Virginia History for Fourth 
Grade. A sketch on Miss Nesbitt ap- 
peared in the January issue of the NEA 
publication Action for Safety. 





New Supervisor 





Virginia Mitchell 


Virginia Mitchell was appointed 
Elementary Supervisor of Amherst 
County Schools on September 5, 1955. 
For a number of years she has taught 
in the Amherst County schools where 
she was a teacher of the sixth and 
seventh grades at Madison Heights 
High school, as well as a teacher of 
tenth and eleventh grades English and 
United States History. She also served 
as director of guidance and acting 
principal of Madison Heights School 
and became assistant principal of 
Madison Heights Elementary and High 
School from which post she advanced 
to her present position as elementary 
supervisor. A native of Ambherst 
County where she attended Woodlawn 
Elementary School, Miss Mitchell has 
studied at Blackstone Junior College 
and holds an A.B. degree from Sweet 
Briar College. She has done additional 
study in public education at Longwood 
College and is working on her Master 
of Education degree at the University 
of Virginia. Active in professional or- 
ganizations, Miss Mitchell has served as 
president of the Amherst County Edu- 
cation Association, secretary and treas- 
urer of District F, VEA, and vice- 
president of the American Association 
of University Women, Sweet Briar 
Branch. She is also a member of Iota 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma; local, 
State, and national education associa- 
tions, and belongs to St. James Metho- 
dist Church. 





Gene Morlan, former president of 
the Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed assistant 
executive secretary of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, effective 
January 1, 1956. 
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Personnel and Guidance 
Nation-wide Meet Comes 
to Washington 


Cherry blossom time will bring to 
the nation’s capital the annual con- 
vention of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. This meeting 
scheduled for March 25-29 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. is the first time in ten 
years the national convention has been 
this close to Virginia. Hence, the Vir- 
ginia Association of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers is taking its annual 
spring conference to Washington at 
the same time so that Virginians might 
also attend the outstanding programs 
arranged by the National Association. 

The Virginia business meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, March 27, at 4:00 
P.M. in the Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with Mrs. Rebie H. 
Lassiter of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, president, presiding. The 
Virginia Association of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers has a membership 
of approximately four hundred, in- 
cluding school guidance personnel plus 
people in the employment services, 
veteran advisory workers, rehabilita- 
tion workers, and personnel from busi- 
ness and industry. 

Mrs. Lassiter, who is Employment 
Counselor for Richmond’s John Mar- 
shall High School, has also arranged 
the program for the Young Workers 
Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association which meets at 
9:00 A.M. on March 27 as a part of 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. Dr. Fred B. Dixon, prin- 
cipal of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, and a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors, will moderate a 
Youth Panel at this time on “What 
Value Are Part-Time Jobs to High 
School Students?” 

Keynote of the national convention 
is “Guidance and National Policy”, 
with the keynote address to be brought 
by Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin, Chair- 
man of the Division of Social Founda- 
tions of Education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell will bring a luncheon mes- 
sage on “Vocational Guidance and 
Skills of the Work Force”, with other 
top Government officials scheduled 
during the five-day convention. The 
well rounded convention program will 
ilso spotlight vocational rehabilitation 
of the disabled; counseling at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level; 
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and guidance programs for rural youth. 

Special features will include day- 
time and nighttime tours of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, as well as the spectacular 
Cherry Blossom Festival. 


Better Schools Campaign 


The Advertising Council has pre- 
pared a kit of newspaper advertise- 
ments offering free mats to arouse 
public interest in the Better Schools 
Campaign. Local merchants would be 
glad to use these excellently prepared 
advertisements if attention is called to 
their availability. Request this kit of 
ads from The Advertising Council, 
Inc. 25 W. 45th Street, New York 


26, N. Y. 





IN MEMORIAM 


“They live on in the lives 
of others” 


Mrs. May Jennings Beamer, 
Dublin—Teacher at Dublin Element- 
ary School, Pulaski County. Died De- 
cember 31, 1955. 


Albert L. Garrison, Bedford— 
Principal of Liberty Academy, Bed- 
ford County. Killed in railroad acci- 


dent near Bedford on January 8, 1956. 


Fred M. Reynolds, Dublin— 
Principal of Dublin High School, Pu- 
laski County. Died November 21, 


1955. 








IT TAKES TWO TO TEACH. School teaching is definitely a family vocation 
for the Don Wallaces of Salem—for both Don and Doris Ann Wallace began 
teaching at the beginning of the 1955-56 session in the same school. At Fort 
Lewis School in Roanoke County, where Mrs. Gay B. Neal is principal, Doris Ann 
Wallace is teaching the fifth grade, while Don Wallace teaches the eighth grade 
math, science, and physical education. Both are graduates of Roanoke College. 
A native of Pinehurst, North Carolina, Mr. Wallace came to Salem after service 
with the Marines in Korea. Mrs. Wallace is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. T. 
Godbey of Christiansburg, Mr. Godbey being superintendent of Montgomery 
County Schools, while Mrs. Godbey is librarian of a Christiansburg school—a 


real ‘“‘teacher-minded” family! 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
| tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Av., Dept. 160-P, Chicago26, Ill. 








FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for usc in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


Box 791-TT Fort Worth, Texas 





_ “The Lustre that Lingers” 


The lustrous 
non-scuff FLOOR WAX 


that outlasts them all 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 


Dolge service man. Westport, ConmmecTiCUT 








Films on the Handicapped is a 
new annotated directory. Order from 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C., $1.00. 
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William C. Pace 


New Principals 


William Clift Pace has been 
principal of Louisa County High School 
since last July 1. He is a native of 
Richmond where he graduated from 
Thomas Jefferson High School. In 
1950 he received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree from Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland. He was awarded the Master 
of Education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1951. Mr. Pace was 
a teacher and coach at Amelia High 
School during 1950-51 and the next 
year added the assistant principalship 
to his responsibilities. For the past 
three years he has been teacher, coach, 
and assistant principal at Louisa Coun- 
ty High School, where he was advanced 
to the top post at the beginning of this 
school year. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Mrs. Betsy L. Willis has been 
promoted to the principalship of the 
Boydton Elementary School in Meck- 
lenburg County. She was previously 
a teacher in the Boydton and Clarks- 
ville schools. Mrs. Willis graduated 
from Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, in 1948. 


Frank S. Hassell, Jr. is the new 
principal at LaCrosse Elementary 
School in Mecklenburg County. He 
came to Virginia at the beginning of 
this school year from his native State 
of North Carolina where he has taught 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade sub- 
jects during the past four years. Hav- 
ing attended schools in his hometown 
of Wilson, North Carolina, and the 
Atlantic Christian College there, he re- 
ceived both his B.A. and M.Ed. de- 
grees from the University of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill. He also holds 
a North Carolina “A” Elementary Cer- 
tificate, having completed the neces- 
sary requirements at East Carolina 


Mrs. Betsey L. Willis 





Frank Hassell, Jr. 


College in Greenville, N. C. Before 
entering his teaching career, he spent 
41% years in the U. S. Army during 
World War II, serving in various ranks 
from private through captain in the 
Adjutant General’s Department, where 
his duties included instruction in Army 
administration, personnel officer, and 
adjutant. Before entering the Army, 
he studied at George Washington Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C. at night 
while holding various business and 
governmental positions in that city. 





Fellowship Awards 


Virginia college faculty members 
now studying under the 1955-56 Fac- 
ulty Fellowship Program of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
include I-Kua Chou of the College of 
William and Mary, associate professor, 
Government; John F. Gange, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, director, Foreign 
Affairs; and Mabel G. Humphreys, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
professor and chairman, Mathematics. 
They are among 138 one-year fellow- 
ships awarded to college and university 
faculty members in the United States 
upon recommendation by the Fund’s 
National Committee on Faculty Fel- 
lowships. 

High School Teacher Fellowships 
were granted by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education to Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Kirkwood of William Fleming 
High School, Roanoke in the field of 
Mathematics, and Nora R. Pace of 
Martinsville High School, Music. These 
are among the fourth and final serie: 
of annual awards which have been 
made by the Fund to enable public 
high school teachers to devote a ful! 
academic year away from the classroon 
to activities designed to extend thei 
own liberal education and to improv: 
their teaching ability. 
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John B. Eaves 


John B. Eaves has been appointed 
assistant principal of the Great Bridge 
High Norfolk County. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Eaves 
served as Vocational Office Training 
Coordinator at Cradock High School 
for three years. 

Mr. Eaves is a native of Great 
Bridge, having graduated from Great 
Bridge High School in 1942. After 
leaving high school, he entered Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. His edu- 
cation was interrupted when he en- 
listed in the Marine Corps and served 
for a period of three years. After the 
Marine Corps, he returned to complete 
his work at VPI. 

Mr. Eaves started teaching in Nor- 
folk County Schools in 1951 as a 
business education teacher at Cradock 
High School. Later he was promoted 
to Vocational Office Training Cor- 
ordinator for the high school. 

At present, Mr. Eaves is serving 
as secretary-treasurer of the District 
L, Virginia Education Association, and 
treasurer of Norfolk County Edu- 
In addition to 
these professional activities, he is a 
Alpha Kappa Psi, 
National Education Association, and 
Virginia Education Association. 


School in 


cation Association. 


member of the 





Free Concerts for Visiting High 
School Students. The National 
Orchestra announces a 
series of concerts to be given free of 
charge for high school students visiting 
Washington, D. C., during the five 
weeks’ period beginning Friday, April 
27, through Thursday, May 31. The 
one-hour concert each day will be given 
at world famous Constitution Hall, 
with Dr. Howard Mitchell conducting 
a program of Music for Young Ameri- 
ca. Tickets are issued on a first come 
hrst served basis with choice of three 
dates. Write the National Symphony 
Orchestra, 1779 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


for MARCH, 1956 


Symphony 





Flora Belle Williams 


Flora Belle Williams is principal 
of the new Appomattox Elementary 
School in Appomattox. Formerly she 
served as assistant principal and seventh 
grade teacher at the Appomattox High 
School. Born in Pamplin, Appomattox 
County, she graduated from Charlotte 
High School, Charlotte County, and 
received her BS degree from Longwood 
College. She has also done graduate 
work at the University of Virginia. 
Miss Williams is a member of the 
Pamplin Methodist Church and active 
in the community affairs of Appomat- 
tox where she is a member of the 
Woman’s Club, Appomattox Garden 
Club, UDC, Eastern Star, and educa- 
tion associations. She also sponsors the 
Junior Garden Club and is a past 
president of the Piedmont District of 
Junior Garden Clubs and a past execu- 
tive board member of the Virginia Art 
Alliance. 





Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 

The Thirteenth annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conference will be 
held at Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon. The conference 
scheduled for July 8-20, will be 
sponsored jointly by the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and 
Lewis and Clark College, with Dr. 
Morgan Odell, president of the col- 
lege, Elizabeth Yank and Hilda Maeh- 
ling, president and acting executive 
secretary respectively of the Depart- 
ment, acting as directors. The pro- 
gram itself will be developed around 
the theme, “Public Education—Our 
Democratic Heritage.” Attendants at 
this conference may also earn under- 
graduate and graduate credit. Those 
interested may secure registration 
blanks by writing to the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 








in Virginia! 
More and more teachers in 


SYMBOLS PICTURED to 


No. 30 
MULTIPLE 
CHART 
HOLDER 


Nystrom publishes material 
Geography, History, Scien 
Health, Biology, 
and Literature. 





Virginia Representative 


Box 3241 University Station 
Charlottesville 


It’s map-reading time... 





Vir- 


ginia are using the Thralls’ MAP 


help 


each pupil learn map-reading. 


Price__ $47.00 


for: 
ce, 


Language 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 


A. J, NYSTROM & CO. 








THE MAMMALS OF VIRGIN 


A collection of fascinating stories 


to Virginia,—from mice to men, and 
bats to whales, including domestic 


—Now $2.50 per copy. 


OF RICHMOND 


velopment and growth of the Depar 


and photographs of every faculty m 
who has served in the department; 
scription, including floor plans of M 
LAND HALL; 


of the team, the managers, the Univ 
COLORS, the “COLTS” and the 

DERS”. Statistics galore. 170 pages. 
cloth binding (Originally $3) now 
Paper binding (Originally $2) now 


Order direct from the author: 


JOHN WENDELL BAILEY 
27 Willway Road 
Richmond 26, Virginia 





THREE BOOKS 


Of Interest To Virginians 


1A 


about 


the furred animals of land and sea known 


from 
mam- 


mals, man and fossils. 1946, 99 illustrations. 
416 pages. Formerly priced at five dollars 


BIOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Contains an account of the origin, de- 


tment 


of Biology, including biographical sketches 


ember 
a de- 
ARY- 


names of all biology majors ; 
research and graduate studies in biology; 
Phoenix Society; Beta Beta Beta; the Uni- 


versity Museum, etc. 113 illustrations. 
Printed in 1939. 194 pages. Only fifty 
copies left. $2.50 per copy. 

FOOTBALL AT THE UNIVERSITY 


OF RICHMOND, 1878-1948 


The record of every team, every game, 
every coach, every player and his position 


ersity 
“SPI- 
Full 
$1.50 
$1.00 
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e HELPING CHILDREN TO HEALTHFUL LIVING 


by 
I. Happy Days Applying what we know about children 
Good Times to what we do in our Health Program | 


Il. Three Friends 


Ill. Five In The Family @ THE HEALTH AND 


IV. The Girl Next Door PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
<a PROGRAM 
VI. You And Others @ Teaching Guides help you make your lesson preparation easier and offer 


assistance in understanding youngsters—their backgrounds, personalities, 


VII. You’re Growing Up and problems 


Distinguished authorship: Bauer, Jenkins, Shacter, 


Baruch, 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


120 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Montgomery, Gray 
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150 items in these 2 fine lines! 
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FANCY CANNED FOODS 





FANCY is the U. S. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 
for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
canned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 








WP, 


1 MAXIMUS 5} 
tu 


ae servings 
qi: per can } 
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FPA MAXIMUM BS 
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for you 1 
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enjoyment 














Consult your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


for name of your nearest wholesaler 
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(Photo by Masters—Roanoke World News) 


ROANOKE TEACHERS GIVE CONCERT. Here Robert M. Griffey, 
Supervisor of Music, checks the program with Phil Trout (left), soloist, and 
Mrs. Nancy Eastman, accompanist. 


for MARCH, 1956 


Roanoke Features 
Teachers Chorus 


Two new features started the Roa- 
noke City Schools on a good year—a 
teachers chorus and a complete hand- 
book. 

The chorus of Roanoke teachers was 
organized and directed by Robert M. 
Griffey, supervisor of Music for the 
Roanoke City schools. Its opening 
program was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that many future appearances 
are predicted. Members of the All- 
Teacher Chorus include: Alma Bell, 
Mrs. Helen Crumpler, Mrs. Tommye 
Roane Kelly, Mrs. Martha Overstreet, 
Marcia Larson, Mildred Kerlin, Mrs. 
Marietta Reed, Kathleen Holtz, Mrs. 
Agnes Sanford, Mrs. Lucielle Shober, 
Gladys Whitaker, Mrs. Joan Riley, Mrs. 
Virginia Scott, Louise Forbes, Mrs. 
Agnes Niblock, Diane Ninninger, 
Philip Trout (soloist), Raymond Ber- 
wald, Albert Coulter, Deane Egge, 
Paul Foster, Hartwell Philips, Frank 
Romane, Howard Emmons, J. B. Ar- 
mentrout, Roger Taylor, and Jerry 
White, with Mrs. Nancy Eastman as 
accompanist. 

The operational handbook was pre- 
pared by the City-wide Planning 
Council to aid in solving two major 
problems—improving human relations 
and opening channels of communica- 
tion. It enables all school employees 
to understand better the day by day 
operation of the schools, and supple- 
ments The Comprehensive Program. 
Included in the Handbook was such 
topics as pupil accounting, instruc- 
tional policies and procedures, person- 
nel policies and procedures, business 
procedures, records, and reports. Each 
employee of the Roanoke City Schools 
has a copy of the book, prepared 
through the cooperative effort of in- 
dividuals and groups in the system. 





Elementary Principals 
National Meet 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association held its four-day 
annual meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
March 7-10. 

A special feature of the meeting in- 
cluded five assemblies covering the sub- 
ject-matter areas of arithmetic, lan- 
guage arts, reading, science and social 
studies. 
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l. Teachers 


Vanderbilt University 


1956 Summer Session 
June Il - August 18 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 
o 5 
3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 


4. College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1645 


Nashville 5. Tennessee 
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SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving nationol organizations for over 30 years 























Through the use of the 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 
by Eaton and James 
your pupils will learn to read 

¢ quickly 


¢ independently 
¢ confidently 


with meaning and enjoyment 
Write for complete information 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 





VEA Convention— 
October 31, November 2—Richmond 


Mark this date for the Fiftieth Annual 


Convention of the Virginia Education 
Association 
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Essex Has Book Reviews 


The Essex County Education Asso- 
ciation held a dinner meeting on 
November 7, with the president W. E. 
Browne, presiding. 

Congratulations were extended to 
E. W. Christopher, the new president 
of District A. 

Miss Elva Powers gave some high- 
lights of the VEA Convention in 
Richmond, which she attended as a 
delegate. 

The program for the evening, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. A. E. Sutton, featured 
some and_ thought-pro- 
voking book reviews. 

Mrs. James C. Ware, of Dunnsville, 
reviewed How to live 365 Days a 
Year by John A. Schindler, M. D. 
This book presents a “Way of living 
—without sickness, fear, fatigue or 
nervous stress.” Twelve important 
principals that will make one’s life 
richer as suggested in Dr. Schindler’s 
book are: 

1. Keep life simple. 2. Avoid watch- 
ing for a knock in your motor. 3. 
Learn to like work. 4. Have a good 
hobby. 5. Learn to be satisfied. 6. 
Like people and join the human enter- 
prise. 7. Get the habit of saying the 


interesting 


cheerful, pleasant thing. 8. Meet ad- 
versity by turning defeat into victory. 
9. Meet your problems with decision. 
10. Make the present moment an emo- 
tional success. 11.Always be planning 
something. 12. Don’t let irritating 
things get under your skin. 

Something of Value by Robert 
Ruark (reviewed by W. E. Browne of 
the Tappahannock High School facul- 
ty) deals with the struggle between 
the white and black races as an 
outcome of the British settlers in Kenya 
trying to “civilize” the natives. The 
native rituals, African safaris, Mau 
Mau raids, and the lives of the hard- 
fighting, hard-loving British planters 
are all vividly and realistically por- 
trayed in this timely book. From a 
sociological stand point, the impor- 
tance of Ruark’s book cannot be 
minimized, and it has been termed 
one of the best works to come out 
of Africa. 

Grace D. Spindle, Reporter 





Theme for 1956 
American Education Week 
Announced 


Theme for the 1956 observance of 
American Education Week, slated for 
November 11-17, will be “Schools for 
a Strong America.” 

A new feature of the 36th annual 
observance of AEW will be “National 
Teachers Day”, scheduled for Friday, 
November 16, 1956, “as a day for na- 
tionwide tribute to teachers for their 
services to children and to the nation, 
and as a day to highlight the urgent 
need for qualified teachers to keep pace 
with mounting school enrollments.” If 
singling out a special day to focus at- 
tention on the role teachers play 
proves to be popular, National Teach- 
ers Day may become a regular feature 
of American Education Week. 

Other daily topics to be stressed 
during the week in 1956, in connec- 
tion with the general theme, are: “Our 
Spiritual and National Heritage”; 
“Today’s Education—Tomorrow’s De- 
mocracy”; “Schools for Safe and 
Healthful Living”; ‘‘Schools for 
Trained Manpower”; “A Good Class- 
room for Every Child”; and “Schools 
for a United America.” 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education As- 
sociation, American Legion, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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High School Principals Meet 


Moze than 4000 high school prin- 
cipals from across America explored 
how to run a better high school at the 
40th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 25-29. 

Heart of the convention were scme 
82 discussion groups, each dealing with 
some kind of administrative problem. 
Seven Virginians participating on the 
program for these discussion groups 
included Clarence H. Spain, prin- 
cipal of Binford Junior High School, 
Richmond and _ secretary - treasurer, 
VEA Department of Secondary Prin- 
cipals; John D. Richmond, princi- 
pal of Martinsville High School and 
president of the VEA Department of 
Secondary Principals; R. R. Marks, 
principal of Varina High School, Hen- 
rico County; Douglas V. Evans, 
principal of Herndon High School, 
Fairfax County; L. H. McCue, Jr., 
principal of E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg; Charles C, Cone, prin- 
cipal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Arlington; and Alfred S. Cur- 
tis, principal, Hopewell High School. 





OUTSTANDING SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. Superintendents of the twin 
cities of Bristol received special certificates for “outstanding school leadership” 
from Chamber of Commerce president Eugene Worrell. In center is Joseph B. 
Van Pelt, superintendent of Bristol, Virginia schools, and at right, C. M. Eyler, 
who heads the Bristol, Tennessee system. Some 60 Bristol teachers, with 30 years 
or more of service, were awarded merit certificates at a Golden Years of Service 
program. In making the presentation to these teachers who have taught hundreds 
of thousands of pupils, Mr. Worrell said, “We often lose sight of the fact that 
these people, more perhaps than any others, are responsible for molding the 
character of the nation.” 





NOW! Free to teachers... 
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A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in— today! 













THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 


Mail to Greyhound Information Center, P. 0. Box 
... related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘‘Highways to History” 
8-page study of historic places takes display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
f oats te Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 

your class on tours of America’s best- (not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 

loved shrines. Kit contains factual 

information on group tours by motor bus. ne eee 
Fe ett 

—-¥ City 6 Site. a sT-3-56 

GREYHOUND. 
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The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


GRADES 1-8 
MCSWAIN — ULRICH — COOKE 


Makes teaching and learning arithmetic easier 


Consider these features : 


@ A new visualized approach leads pupils to 
discover and understand number relationships 


@ Insures correct preparation for each new step 


@ Easy to read and understand 


@ Provides abundant opportunities for practice 
—includes an abundance of problems 





TEXTS © MANUALS ¢ INDEPENDENT TESTS 
PRACTICE BOOKS © ANSWER BOOKS 


“ree LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


WALL CHART 


Summit, N. J. @ Palo Alto, Calif. © Dallas, Texas @ Atlanta, Ga. 


-—a NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM— 




















NEXT VACATION: 


Dke a thrilling TWA tri ?P, 
to faraway places ! 


Imagine! For just $93 down, you can visit 11 fascinating European countries! Other 
tours feature Bombay, Cairo! Take 20 months to pay with TWA‘s “Time Pay Plan“! 


What a wonderful way to see the 
world. You travel to European cities 
or exotic lands in the Middle or Far 
East. And you can study from 2 to 
6 weeks at an accredited foreign uni- 
versity. Specialize in a subject such 
as literature, music, art—arrange 
your travel-study tour to include as 
many cities as you wish. Full college 
credit for those who want it. 

Best of all, TWA’s “Time Pay 
Plan” includes hotel expenses and 


Fly the fines?... ryvtWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S A. + EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 
1 am interested in: John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
é ent STG, 380 Madis /e _N 5 : o de 
ri Toure Abroad Department STG, 380 Madison Avenue New Fees 57 N bef 
i . Dear Sir: Please send me information on your 1956 Travel-Study 
O “Time Pay Plan” Tours. 





other costs as well as your round- 
trip fare on TWA’s famous Constel- 
lation fleet. Start planning your trip 
by mailing the coupon today! 




















(0 Independent travel to Nane__ Position 
Address___ 
(countries ) City State Phone 
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District D Principals 
Organize 

Twenty elementary principals of 
District D got together for a dinner 
meeting on January 18 at South Hill 
Elementary School to discuss the advis- 
ability of forming an elementary prin- 
cipals association within the District 
and unanimously agreed that the or- 
ganization should be promptly effected. 
Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, Associate Direc- 
tor of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, spoke to the 
group on the ascendancy of the ele- 
mentary principalship in this area. 
Thirty-five principals in the District 
have indicated interest in an element- 
ary principals association. 

Bruce Chandler, principal of Chase 
City Elementary School, was elected 
He appointed a 
special committee to consider the 
permanent organization consisting of 
Mrs. Helen Bowman, principal of 
Stuart Elementary School, Petersburg; 
Winston Pound, principal, Burkeville 
Elementary School; B. T. Peele, Jr., 
principal, Walnut Hill Elementary 
School, Petersburg; and Frank A. Wil- 
liams, principal of Emporia Element- 
ary School. This committee will: 

1. Make recommendations as to of- 
ficers needed 

2. Make recommendations as to meet- 
ing places and time 


temporary chairman. 


3. Broadly define purposes of the or-. 


ganization 
4. Suggest rules, if deemed necessary, 
for operation of the organization 
§. Make suggestions for a constitu- 
tion for the organization 
Their report was given at the annual 
meeting of District D in Petersburg 
on March 11, at which plans for the 
permanent organization were perfected. 





Alexandria Music Fete 

The Instrumental Music Depart- 
ment of the Alexandria City Schools 
had a workshop demonstration on 
March 10 at Robert E. Lee School, 
with student members of bands and or- 
chestras on the elementary and inter- 
mediate level participating. Hendrick 
Essers of the Washington, D. C. schools 
and the National Music Camp of In- 
terlochen, Michigan, served as string 
clinician, while Dr. Jesse L. Scott of 
the University of Pennsylvania directed 
the band section. Walter E. Cochrane, 
coordinator of Instrumental Music for 
the Alexandria City Schools, organized 
and directed the workshop. 
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Virginia Passes 20,000 
Mark in NEA Memberships 


Dear Colleagues: 

Now that we, the teachers, are 
working hard in the second semester— 
with its manifold duties, we must 
take time out to congratulate our- 
selves on the achievement of more than 
20,000 National Education Associa- 
tion members for the current year— 
1955-1956. 

Since this goal has been reached, let 
us strive to go the last mile—to secure 
our 21,300 NEA members tefore May 
31, 1956. This number represents our 
Centennial Action Program Goal which 
was agreed upon last summer as the 
number for us to work towards. 

For the last several years we have 
gotten very close to our CAP goal; 
this is the year to reach it, or to go 
even beyond it. Come on, teachers! If 
you are already a member, speak to 
some of your friends who have neg- 
lected to attend to this important 
duty; if you have not yet joined this 
year, please do so now, and thereby 
help Virginia to attain this goal, and 
help you to have more pride in your 
professional organizations. 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, 
NEA State Director 





Surry Serves Dinner 


All members of the Surry County 
Education Association attended its an- 
nual dinner meeting in Surry County 
Elementary School cafeteria at Surry 
on January 20. Guests included hus- 
bands and wives of the teachers, State 
Assistant Superintendent Ray E. Reid, 
County Superintendent M. B. Joyner 
ind two school board members, Mrs. 
Herman Cooper and Edwin Huber. 
Dinner was served by the Home Eco- 
1omics class of Surry School, instructed 
»y Mrs. James Threewitts. After din- 
ver the group met in the attractive 
ibrary where Mrs. Ellie B. Riggan, 
resident of the Surry County Educa- 
ion Association, presided. Mrs. Fields 

obb, program chairman, presented 
Superintendent Joyner who introduced 
he guest speaker. ‘Teachers Are 
luman” was the interesting subject of 
he message delivered by Ray E. Reid, 
tate Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
c Instruction. 


Vivian E. Glazebrook, Reporter 
or MARCH, 1956 




















Exporuence - Security - Stability 


Have never been more important! 


For more than thirty years WASHINGTON NATIONAL has 
served the teaching profession with liberal Group Insurance Plans 
at low but sound rates and tailor-made to fit the needs of teachers. 


Today more than 2500 Teacher Organizations (City, County and 


State) in 45 States and the District of Columbia endorse and sponsor 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP PLANS as official welfare 


projects for their members. 


THERE MUST BE A REASON! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 
503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 








The READING FOR LIFE Series 


by Wood—General Editor 


* ON YOUR OWN 
* FROM HERE ON 
*% ALL AROUND THE LAND 


Reading for pleasure, understanding, and knowledge is 
synonymous with READING FOR LIFE. This new reader- 


anthology series contains a variety of selections from the 


writings of outstanding authors of the past and present. 


igeaee LIPPINCOTT CO. 


textbooks 





Represented by W. F. Marmon, Richmond 


CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—ATLANTA—DALLAS—TORONTO 
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How Do YOU Choose A Textbook? 









































No question about it—this picture does not illustrate your method of 
choosing a text! You are aware of the many important elements that 
should be present in the text you pick to help you teach your stu- 
dents, You have a right to expect an attractive format, durable bind- 
ing, appealing page design, and strong legible type. You are entitled 
to the most convenient and efficient organization of text material, 
as well as accurate information in which you can have confidence. 
These features, along with the most modern and effective teaching 
aids available, are the elements which have built the Macmillan 
reputation for over a half-century of textbook publishing. Macmillan 
texts are planned with you in mind; they are designed to help you 
teach. 








See for yourself_inguire about 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


Teachers Manuals now available 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Fev. 
She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








Your 1956 Summer Trip! 


(Certificate credit if you wish) 





Our ninth year’s offering: 
28 days — California and the Golden West 
21 days — Mexico and the Deep South 
14 days — New England and Canada 


Join one of our groups for a vacation you will cherish in memory 
year after year. For complete information write: 

CIRCLE TOURS 

2404 Hillsboro Street 

P. O. Box 5426 

State College Station 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
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| South Norfolk Goes to Work 


At the first meeting of the South 
Norfolk Education Association for the 


| session 1955-1956, several members of 


the association presented a skit, “The 


| Crystal Gazer.” Through the magic 


of the crystal ball, they told about the 
many benefits teachers and schools re- 
ceived through the activities of their 
National and State Organizations. This 
information, perhaps, helped to make 
the Local Association nearly one- 
hundred per cent in membership on 
the National, State and Local levels. 
Four of the five schools did report one- 
hundred per cent membership on all 
three levels. 

In October when District L held 
its annual meeting in Portsmouth’s 
new WoodrowWilson High School, 
Aurelia I. Leigh, president of District 
L and principal of Smith High School, 
and Helen Winslow, president of 
SNEA and sponsor of the Smith High 
School radio station WFOS-FM, were 
instrumental in getting the program of 
the general session broadcast over 
WFOS operated by the student staff of 
Smith High School. This was the first 
time a District L program had been on 
the air, and it was broadcast by the 
first high school radio station in the 
State. 

In November, the Professional 
Standards Committee published the 
first copy of the SNEA News Letter, 
a bulletin of professional information, 
pertinent quotations from educators 
and others, the needs of children and 
youth, and bright sayings heard in the 
classroom and at home. 

Officers of the South Norfolk Edu- 
cation Association for the session 1955- 
1956 are: President, Helen Winslow; 
vice-president, Mrs. Hazel Lawrence; 
secretary, Lois Price; and treasurer, 
June Divers. 


]. Lucile Scaff, Reporter 


Awarded Life Membership 


Mrs. Helen C. Hopper, Assistant 
State Supervisor, Home Economics Ed- 
ucation, Richmond, was awarded Life 
Membership in the American Home 
Economics Association at its annual 
meeting held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
December 5-9, 1955. This award was 
presented by Mrs. Lucy Link, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Home Economics 
Teachers Association, “honoring one 
who has rendered outstanding services 
to the Vocational Home Economics 
program in the State of Virginia.” 




















White House Conference 
Report 


Education’s Meeting at the 
Summit is a portfolio of reports from 
the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation designed to help maintin a con- 
tinuing interest in education. The 
portfolio contains copies of major 
addresses given at the Conference, a 
complete text of the six final reports, 
a Conference summary written by 
Fred Hechinger, education editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, and 
a special Conference-follow-up issue of 
Trends, the fortnightly newsletter 
published by NSPRA. Included also 
in the portfolio are speeches by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower; Vice- 
President Richard M. Nixon; Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; Samuel M. Brown- 
ell, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Neil McElroy, chairman, 
President’s Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education; and 
J. G. Stratton, past president, Nation- 
al School Boards Association. 

“Education’s Meeting at the Sum- 
mit” portfolios may be obtained for 
$1.00 each by writing to: National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





Teacher Recognition Week 

May 7 through 11 has been set as 
Teacher Recognition Week, by the Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association. It 
was formerly known as Teacher Appre- 
ciation Week. 


The Neighbors By George Clark 
= 

















“I’ve got Spring fever, too. Wish I 
could stand and stare out the win- 
dow.” 


(Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, Inc.) 
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“Tll call and invite them 
right now!” 


When invitations are in order, make them by Long Distance. 
Your guests will appreciate the personal touch. Moreover, 
complete arrangements can be made at once—questions can 
be answered on the spot. 

There’s no waiting, no wondering with Long Distance, 
the quick, inexpensive, modern way to keep in touch. 


Long Distance rates are low! 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





WE specialize in supply- FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 


ing famous brand equip- SERVICE 


ment to school cafeterias 
throughout Virginia. 






Whatever you need— 
you can be sure of 
highest quality, backed 
by leading ‘manufac- 
turers and 

John G. Kolbe, Inc., 
311 EAST MAIN STREET serving Virginia for 
RiIZ*MCND 19. VIRGIN over forty years. 
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New Book by Archie Swanson Beverley Traces Growth of 


Whitmell Farm-Life School through its 


GROWING YEARS 


nceopeorsnemmenbesg 


GROWING YEARS is the story of the development of the Whitmell Farm-Life 








School in Pittsylvania County, written by one who guided its growth from a 
four-room rural school to a powerful influential community center, Archie 
Swanson Beverley. Here Mrs. F. C. Beverley autographs her new book which 
maps a plan of action to inspire other communities to make the most of their 
resources. Shown also is the silver tray presented to Mrs. Beverley as the first 
State Delta Kappa Gamma service award in recognition of her community leader- 
ship service as recorded in Growing Years. 


Mrs. Beverley believes that regard- 
less of where a school is located, the 
world can be brought to its doors—and 
this she set about to do. Through va- 
rious methods she describes how it was 
done at Whitmell School during her 
thirty-five years as teacher and prin- 
cipal in this rural community near 
Danville. The book carries one from 
the “Awakening of School Conscious- 
ness” through “Widening of School 
Horizons”, with emphasis on “Citizen- 
ship” to “Curricular and Extra-Cur- 
ricular Growth” and “Activities of 
War and Postwar Days.” Detailed pro- 
grams appear in the appendix. 

All of this grew out of a vision 
which led Mrs. Beverley into many new 
fields of experiment, proving that bet- 
ter schools make better communities. 
In her own words, “the vision gradu- 
ally unfolded that the country school 
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must be the center of community life. 
From the school must flow streams of 
influence which can bring about more 
beautiful and more comfortable homes. 
From the school the farmer can learn 
scientific methods of farming and how 
to get away from the one-crop idea. 
At the school there can originate a 
concept of the beautiful and respect 
for the rightness and fitness of things, 
that can bring about better-equipped 
school buildings and more beautiful 
and efficient churches for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the com- 
munity. Yes, the school is the logical 
center, for here and here only may be 
gathered all the children of all the 
people, and through this institution 
only may the whole community be 
reached.” 

Mrs. Beverley has written the story 
of Whitmell’s part in developing the 
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community “to show what can be done 
in the way of improving and expand- 
ing a small country school. What 
Whitmell did in evolving from a four- 
room, inadequate building to a full- 
fledged high school can be done else- 
where. What Whitmell did needs still 
to be done in all too many other 
country schools.” 

Growing Years was published by the 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 West 31st 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

A native of Whitmell, Archie Swan- 
son Beverley studied two years at Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynch- 
burg, and then taught in Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, and in Tennessee and 
Mississippi before returning to Whit- 
mell where she became the pioneering 
principal of Whitmell Farm-Life 
School. She studied rural sociology at 
the University of Virginia; “com- 
muted” to State Teachers College at 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, where she re- 
ceived her BS degree; did graduate 
work at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, receiving her M.A. degree 
in 1932; traveled abroad in eleven 
countries to study youth movements; 
and took further courses in many other 
American universities. She has lectured 
on rural education at colleges and 
teachers’ institutes; was a member of 
the White House Conference on Rural 
Education in 1944; and was for many 
years Virginia representative at the 
South Atlantic Regional Conference 
sponsored by the NEA for study of 
rural life. She is one of the few women 
to be awarded the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute’s award of merit. 

Upon her retirement from Whitmell 
in 1951, the Pittsylvania Education 
Association honored her with a bronze 
plaque in the school corridor, which 
carries this tribute: “She stands as a 
beacon, guiding individual, communi- 
ty, county, State, to the light of edu- 
cation, right living, ideal citizenship, 
and brotherly love.” 

Mrs. Beverley now makes her home 
at 134 Westmoreland Court, Danville, 
Virginia, where she continues active in 
many community and state-wide or- 
ganizations, including the Virginia 
Council of Administrative Women; 
American Association of University 
Women; Delta Kappa Gamma; Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club; the Virginia Heart Association; 
and other activities—still growing in 
a full life of service. 
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(EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 8 to August 13, 1956 





First Term: 


June 


Second Term: July 9-August 13 


$-July 14 











Peabody College, an outstanding teacher-training center, organizes its summer session to meet the 
professional needs of Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, Supervisors, Librarians, Guidance Counse- 
lors, and other public and private school personnel. 


For Information, Write 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 




















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 
Commercial,, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 


Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, “t- VIRGINIA 
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‘It’s easy to... 














If it’s Sunday or night time 
or if you are out of town, 
you can still do your banking 
with F & M at your 
negrest mailbox. Keep 
an F & M “Bank- 
by-Mail’”’ envelope on 
hand — it’s mighty 





convenient. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 




























ARTISTA 









































CRAYOLA® .. . ARTISTA® Water Colors 
. . . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
.. . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Binney & Smith Inc, Rep, in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 











University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 








GLANCES AT NEW 


Golden Rule Series (The Modern Mc- 
Guffey Readers), by ULLIN W. LEA- 
VELL, MARY LOUISE’  FRIEBELE, 
TRACIE CUSHMAN. American Book 
Company, Cincinnati, 2, Ohio. Paths 
to Follow $1.74; Frontiers to Explore 
$1.83; Widening Horizons $1.83. 


These three books devoted to the de- 
velopment of moral, spiritual, and human- 
relations values, have high interest for 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils, the 
stories leading them to discover moral 
principles for themselves and to apply them 
to their own behavior. This Golden Rule 
Series has a built-in program of reading 
skills, developed through varied activities 
at the end of every story and at the end of 
every unit, in the pupil’s book. Brief ex- 
planations of and keys to these activities 
are provided in the Teacher’s Guides. 


| Growing Years, by ARCHIE. SWANSON 


BEVERLEY. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 
W. 31st St., New York 1,N. Y. 196 
pages. $3.00. 


Here is recorded the fascinating true 
story of how the little four-room Whit- 
mell School in Pittsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia, grew into an expanded high school 


of real community significance, told by 
| one who guided the Whitmell Farm-Life 


School through its growing years, Mrs. 
F. C. Beverley, teacher and principal there 
through thirty-five years. Her story will 
encourage others who seek to widen edu 
cational opportunities in their own lo 


calities 


New Trails in Reading, by CAROL HOvI- 
ous. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston 16, Mass. 472 pages. $3.20. 
Teacher's Manual $.60. 


This new high school text uses the most 
recent knowledge of the psychology of 
learning to teach the techniques of reading. 
It re-educates the reluctant reader, helping 
the student to understand why he is a 
poorer reader than he might be and en- 
courages him to help himself, It provides 
an effective challenge to improvement by 
showing students that reading is a creative 
transaction between the author and each 
reader. Average and superior readers will 
profit from the book just as much as re- 
luctant readers. One of the book’s unique 
features is the material on reading pictures 
—guiding readers to understand and ap- 


| preciate pictures and to discriminate among 
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the flood of photographs found in news- 


papers and magazines. 


Guide to Modern English, by RICHARD 


K. CORBIN and PORTER G. PERRIN. 


Scott, Foresman and Company, New 


York, N. Y. 528 pages. $3.20. 


Upper-year high-school students who 
use this new composition text will find 
themselves examining all the styles of 
speaking and writing in their morning-to- 
night language output, studying informal 
as well as formal English, learning how 
—and when—to use each effectively. 


White and Negro Schools in the South, 
An Analysis of Biracial Education, by 
TRUMAN M. PIERCE, JAMES B. 
KINCHELOE, R. EDGAR MOORE, 
GALEN N. DREwWRY, and BENNIE E. 
CARMICHAEL, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11, N. Y. 338 pages. $4.95. 


The purposes of this book are to set 
forth, analyze, and interpret facts con- 
cerning the dual school systems of the 
South to the end that the findings may 
be useful in efforts to deal intelligently 
with the segregation issue and other prob- 
lems in Southern education during the 
years immediately ahead. 


Vocational Education and Practical 
Arts in the Community School, by 
HAROLD M. BYRAM and RALPH C. 
WENRICH. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 11, N. Y. 512 pages. $5.50. 


Primary purpose of this book is to help 
local administrators, members of boards 
of education, teachers, and the people of 
a community to increase the availability 
and effectiveness of the school program 
designed to develop vocational competen- 
cies and to enrich the general education of 
children, youth, and adults, It departs 
from the general practice in writings on 
vocational education by focusing on the 
community, its people, its resources, and 
its needs. 


Tilly the Tiger is the story of a cub who 
flew from Africa to Washington, D. C. 
to join her grandfather in the Zoo there, 
which will interest all ages. This is 
one of several booklets to assist teachers 
in their efforts to help youth understand 
the influence of the air age, prepared by 
the National Aviation Education Coun- 
cil, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Fifty cents. 

















“For Pebble Pups” is a fascinat- 
ing new book for amateur rock col- 
lectors. Accompanied by a small speci- 
men box, containing 18 specimens of 
rocks and minerals, some of them mil- 
lions of years old, it is a wonderfully 
complete introduction to a hobby for 
sixth graders and up. 

The book is an outgrowth of the 
visits of hundreds of boys and girls 
to the Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum. Their lively interest in rocks 
pointed up the need for inexpensive but 
factual, authentic material, interest- 
ingly presented. The staff of the Mu- 
seum prepared the book and specimen 
box just for youngsters. 

Through its 90 pages, the reader is 
led from equipment needed, to an ex- 
planation of what are rocks and min- 
erals and the kinds that can be found 
around their own homes and in the 
United States; and an introduction 
to fossils. The specimens in the box 
are all accurately labeled. 

“For Pebble Pups” and the specimen 
box will be sent postpaid for $1.25 by 
Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Lake Shore Drive and Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
It is something entire class can create and all have zest in doing. 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life. 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled together. 2 strings 





All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 
sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L, READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 
wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 
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Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 


Always Refreshing! 


The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 








ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


17th Year. 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
VACANCIES NOW TO $5300. Member NATA. 
1341 G St., N.W. e« Washington, D.C. « REpublic 7-3938 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 




















"1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


“Qn the Valley of the Sun” 


RVING ARIZONA nd the SOUTHWEST a 
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State adopted— 








and interests. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Virginia Representatives: 


Joseph P. Sollars, 2704 Valley Drive, Alexandria, Virginia 








ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 
By J. C. Tressler and Henry I. Christ 


Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 
Textbooks, Practice Books, Answer Books, 
Teacher’s Manuals, Supplementary Tests 


Here is the Sixth Edition of this famous series for high school grades. It features eye- 
catching color, an easy-to-read format, and a sound, time-tested content. 
appreciate the sensible grammar presentation, continuity exercises, activities, and student mo- 
tivation devices. Students will enjoy the timely subject matter, geared to teen-age needs 


Teachers will 


Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 

















| Yours FOR 


Enchantment. A colorful, new 
32-page booklet, about the his- 
toric and scenic attractions in 
New Mexico. Also included are 
a full color “Historical Trails” 
Map and the official 1956 New 
Mexico State Highway Map. 
Teacher’s Kit on Railroad 
Transportation. A set of teach- 
ing aids including 56 photo-re- 
productions. One copy only per 
in-service teacher not previously 
supplied. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 


THE ASKING 


Virginia Journal of Education’s ad- 
vertisers offer down-to-earth ideas for 93 
the teacher who looks for them. Some ‘< 
of our advertisers offer material for 
which you must write. To obtain the 
material quickly write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the ad- 
vertisers, who will send you the ma- 
terial. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 


desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 


Available in school 
year of 1955-1956 only 


92 93 94 95. 1. 
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92. New Mexico, The Land of 
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1956 Summer Session Bulle- 
tin. Complete information con- 
cerning graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses offered during two 
sessions as well as special recrea- 
tion program including concerts, 
plays, lectures, etc. (University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Also special courses offered at 
Duluth branch.) 


Aviation and World Under- 
standing. A new documentary 
filmstrip is available to schools 
and aviation education groups. 
The 57-frame filmstrip is organ- 
ized into four parts, designed and 
written for classroom presenta- 
tion. The unit shows how avia- 
tion affects (1) world friend- 
ship; (2) world trade; (3) cul- 
tural exchange; and (4) govern- 
ments of the world. May be kept 
as a permanent part of the school’s 
film library. (Education Depart- 
ment, Trans World Airlines) 


Posture Posters set of 7 de- 
signed for use in the classroom to 
illustrate the principles of posture 
and to assist teachers in maintain- 
ing healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company ) 
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FOR A FULL HOUSE PERFORMANCE 


Use auditorium seating by AMERICAN DESK 
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Newport News High School — Newport News, Virginia 
Engineered, furnished and installed by our trained staff 


With a capacity 
of over 1400, 
this auditorium 
was completed 
in December 
1955. The seat- 
ing features ful- 
ly closed center 
standards and 
maintenance- 
free hinges. 


Let us demon- 
strate our A D 
seating to you— 
for auditorium, 
classroom, cafe- 
teria and all 
school seating 
needs. 
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Another view, looking toward the completely equipped, very modern stage 





Member: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
104 S. FOUSHEE STREET RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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Look what Henry did 
with Orlon* and silk! 


Henry Rosenfeld, that is, who’s combined 


the luxurious sheen of silk with the 


practicality of Orlon*. The result... 


a smooth fabric that washes, dries 
quickly, needs the merest touch of a 
warm iron! Have your dress in aqua, 


beige or pink, have fun with the pussycat 


bow! In 8 to 18. 
e Third Floor 


14.938 


Thalhimers Casual Dresses 





